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“A Layman’s Thoughts on Preaching,” a 
series of articles composing the Christian 
Union Extra No.7, are now ready in pam- 
phlet form, price 10 cents per copy. 





The daily papers report a private conference 
between Secretary Sherman and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, last week. The report occu- 
pies over two columns of fine type in the daily 
‘‘ Tribune,” and deals extensively in figures and 
calculations which only financiers will be likely to 
read with interest, or even to comprehend. It 
must suffice here to say that the Secretary is of 
opinion that the country can resume specie pay- 
ments on the first of January next; that he bases 
this judgment upon the progress already made; 
that when the Resumption Act passed the pre- 
mium on gold was about 10 1-2 per cent., while 
now it is only a little over 1 per cent.; that he 
confesses himself to have been mistaken respect- 
ing the prospective effects of the silver bill; that, 
in his opinion, events prove that resumption can 
be maintained better upon a bimetallic or alter- 
native standard than upon a single one, and with 
less accumulation of gold; and that, in order to 
resume it is only necessary that Congress should 
give him unquestioned and undoubted! authority 
to sell four per cent. bonds for currency, and then 
reissue them in the purchase of six per cent. 
bonds. We reserve comments on this plan till 
next week. 





Secretary Schurz was never popular when in the 
Senate, and he has been still less popular with 
Senators since he has been in the cabinet; allow- 
ance must therefore be made in estimating the 
significance of the Senatorial action of last week. 
By a decisive majority the appropriations for 
the investigation of frauds and trespasses on the 
public land were so cut down as practically to 
prevent a continuation of the prosecutions of 
timber thieves as they have been heretofore con- 
ducted. Nevertheless, such a majority is signifi- 
cant; without the detailed evidence which was 
before the Senate it is impossible to pass an inde- 
pendent judgment on the wisdom of its course; 
but an entirely non-partisan condemnation of the 
Secretary in which Democrats and Republicans 
united, and in which East, West, North and 


? 





South joined hands, must be regarded as a very 
strong evidence that the methods which the Secre- 
tary bas taken for the protection of timber have 
been as open to objection as the measures which, 
a few weeks ago, he took for the protection of the 
Indians. Under the English form of government 
the Secretary must have retired instanter from 
his office after such a vote. The majority against 
Secretary Schurz was doubtless increased by the 
attempt to palm off on the Senate a letter from 
one of bis paid timber-agents as being from an emi- 
nent and independent citizen and banker of Mon- 
tana. Now that the Senate has thus emphatically 
rebuked the Secretary’s methods of preventing 
timber depredations it ought to devise and sug- 
gest some method of its own; for the timber dep- 
redations ought, by all means, to be stopped. 


Every one who has paid any attention to Indian 
warfare has known that the frequent rumors of 
Sitting Bull on the war path were the creatures 
of the Western imagination, and that he would 
appear on this side of the line, if at all, only after 
the grass was green on the great plains. The pro- 
gramme now bids fair to be carried out to the 
letter, for scouting parties from the border forts 
report every indication of a hostile move as soon 
as the season is fairlyopen. The advent of Sitting 
Bull and his party has, to some extent, created an 
Indian Question in Canada. Settlements there 
pushed forward into the wilderness so slowly that 
few conflicts of interest have arisen between In- 
dians and pioneers. Sitting Bull, however, intro- 
duced a new element, and it will not be surprising 


if, as is now asserted, he and his followers have | 


imbued the Canadian tribes with their own war- 
like instincts. The current estimates of Sitting 
Bull’s fighting strength are, of course, exaggerated. 
They run as high as 5,000 or 6,000 men, but 1,000 
or at the most 2,000 men is probably nearer the 
truth. Colonel McCleod, of the Canadian mounted 
police, will no doubt do all in his power to prevent 
a hostile demonstration, and will notify the United 
States forces at the earliest possible moment. His 
force, however, is hardly 300 men, and cannot 
effectually oppose a determined movement. Every 
one knows or ought to know what is the military 
situation on the United States side of the line. 
A dozen feeble garrisons scattered along a frontier 
a thousand miles and more in extent, and able 
probably to muster, all told, 1,000 men as its total 
fighting strength. Now we may expect those 
journalists who have been calling for a reduction 
of the army to 10,000 men to denounce the War 
Department because it has not strengthened these 
garrisons, and we shall not be in the least sur- 
prised if some Congressman gets up and says that, 
with an army of 20,000 strong, it is perfectly prac- 
ticable to detail enough men to establish a con- 
tinuous line of picket-posts along the northern 
boundary. 


The Supreme Court in Louisiana has redeemed 


the honor of the State, and saved the nation from | 


disgrace by reversing the decision of the Court 
below, and discharging from custody Mr. Ander- 
son, indicted for forged and counterfeit election 
returns. 
ion respecting the illegality and injustice of these 
proceedings; the State is to be congratulated on 
the courage and honor of the court which disre- 
garded all political considerations and braved a 
very considerable political pressure. 


Dr. Willard Parker has just delivered a capital 
address on the evil effects of alcohol in this 
city. There is not much new to be said on this 





We have heretofore expressed our opin- | 








subject, but some of his statements are sufficiently 
startling. Within ten years the number of hos- 
pitals. insane asylums and infirmaries has greatly 
increased in proportion to the number of inhabi- 
tants. About $4,000,000 is annually spent in 
intoxicating liquors in this city alone. and during 
the past ten years the valuation of the property 
has decreased nearly $100,000,000. The great 
majority of the children who die are the children 
of drunkards. His declaration, that while New 
York and Boston are falling behind in the valua 

tion of their landed property Portland is increas- 
ing in prosperity and wealth every year, is worthy 
the attention of those who suppose that the pro- 
hibitory legislation of Maine is of no effect. He 
has high authority in the medical worid, yet his 
declaration that the so-called stimulating effects 
of aleohol are only the efforts of nature to throw 
off an offending substance, ‘‘ an irritant, as much 
so as a grain of sand forced into the eye,” would 
certainly be derided by some other medical men 
of almost equal authority, Dr. Anstie, of London, 
for example. In answer toan inquiry, Dr. Parker 
declared that any beverage that contained alcohol 
was dangerous to health, but that beer and light 
wines were far less injurious than the beverages 
now more commonly in use. 


Long ‘Branch, like many other popular resorts 
in the vicinity of New York, is more or less in- 
fested with bad characters. Their violations of 
order have lately become so flagrant as to excite a 
reform movement, in which the Rev. Father 
Walsh, pastor of the R. C. Church of our Lady 
Star of the Sea, is taking an active part. At his 
instance several keepers of liquor saloons and low 
dens have been arrested, and a wholesome fear 
thereby instilled into the law-breaking class. The 
public-spirited priest does not hesitate to speak 
his mind. ‘‘I shall have a hundred eyes watch- 
ing,” he declares, ‘‘and woe be to the man who 
violates the Sabbath by selling liquor.” He has 
requested the co-operation of the other clergymenin 
the place and warned his own congregation against 
participating in the immoralities of their neigh- 
bors. It is to be hoped that Father Walsh will be 
sustained by his ministerial brethren and the 
Protestant community. If the Catholic Church 
generally took advantage of it influence over the 
lower classes to put down (disorder and crime it 
might become a valuable auxiliary in the state. 


President MeCosh addressed the Princeton Se- 
niors last week on the subject of the recent dis- 
turbances, and the reports of the scene natively 
add that his remarks were loudly applauded. Of 
course every one who knows human nature knows 
that the most vigorous applauders were probably 
the very ones who are readiest upon occasion to 
‘*take a hand” in a fight; but Dr. MeCosh is quite 
right in assuming that the disorderly spirits are, 
almost of necessity, a small minority of the full 
college membership. The supplementary disturb- 
ance at Princeton, involving a very inappropriate 
raid upon the Divinity School and its presumably 
non-combatant inmates, seems to have taken the 
faculty almost as much by surprise as did the 
original outbreak; but, fortunately, some fire- 
crackers used by the daring and high-spirited 
assailants set fire to a foot-mat, and the perpetra- 
tors are, we believe, to be tried for arson. At 
Dartmouth two of the arrested hazers have cut 
their bail and escaped from the civil authorities, 
and President Bartlett has very properly offered a 
reward for their apprehension. This makes a 
pretty little drama for the consideration of young 
men. It is customary to laugh at the regulation 
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plot of the typical Sunday-school book, but here 
it is in the telegraphic reports. Evil association, 
crime, arrest, flight! What next? 


The mob at Toronto has no special significance 
except to show that there are plenty of fools yet 
who do not know that the way to give a dema- 
gogue prominence is to make a martyr of him, 
and the way to destroy his influence is to leave 
him severely alone. O’Donovan Rossa is a pro- 
fessional agitator, who makes his living out of 
star engagements to denounce the English nation 
in lectures on Ireland and the Irish. It may be 
assumed that he has a certain rude eloquence, and 
his theme, it must be confessed, affords plenty of 
material for an eloquence that is not rude. After 
his lecture in Toronto on ‘‘Ireland, her Trials and 
her Triumphs,” a mob gathered at his hotel, 
broke its windows, and got its own head broken 
by the police. Several pistols were drawn, a 
number were shot, and some were dangerously 
wounded. Of course the object of all this vio- 
lence was helped, not hurt, by the attack; he left 
town a little earlier than he would have otherwise 
done; but all Young Ireland will now rush to 
hear the defender of Erin, whom the Toronto mob 
would have martyred if they could. 











England is in a dilemma. If she enters the 
proposed European congress she will be morally 
bound to abide by its resuits. Austria’s com- 
munity of interest with England in the Eastern 
question is over-shadowed by her community of 
interest with Russia and Germany against the 
spread of liberal institutions from England and 
Franee. The mutual insurance of these military 
governments against liberalism cannot be dis- 
solved by English diplomacy. France would 
perhaps be now, as in the Crimean war, the 
natural ally of England, but France has quite 
enough to do to take care of her own interests, 
and evidently has no intention of interfering in 
the present European complications. If, on the 
other hand, England refuses to join in the Euro- 
pean congress, and should thereafter declare war 
against Russia, she would have to fight without 
an ally unless other powers should be draw™ into 
the battle against their wili. Russia shows her 
consciousness of strength in the changed tone 
of her press, which is beginning to demand that 
England leave the Sea of Marmora, and to hint 
that the European congress can be very well held 
without her co-operation. One secret of Eng- 
land’s interest in Turkey comes to the surface in 
the fact that she has just paid $387,000 of interest 
due on Turkish bonds, which she and France had 
guaranteed; we believe they were issued in part 
payment of the Suez Canal. 


Mr. Gladstone’s article, entitled ‘* Paths cf 
Honor and of Shame,” in the March ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century,” may be regarded as an unofficial dec- 
laration of liberal principles; for although Mr. 
Gladstone declines to be the leader of the party 
he has a larger following than Lord Hartington. 
He vigorously condemns the war feeling in Great 
Britain, which he characterizes as a national 
craze; he satirizes the pirouetting of the British 
fleet in the Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmora 
as ‘‘a flourishing of fists, which is but a poor 
mimicry of courage ;” he declares that Great Brit- 
ain has no especial interests in the Eastern ques- 
tion, apart from such as are general and Euro- 
pean, and, indeed, intimates that they are less 
than those of Austria, France and Italy; he de- 
clares that not only the Slav provinces, but that 
Albania, Thessaly and Macedonia should become 
measurably independent; he considers the bound- 
ary line between the Greek and Slav provinces to 
be one of the questions which a European Con- 
gress should settle, and maintains that it should 
be settled upon the basis of the desires of the 
population, not by antipathies, past memories or 
future aspirations of European powers: he calls 
foi the estublishment of a genuine religious lib- 
erty in the emancipated provinces, including alike 
Mohammedan, Christian and Jewish; he asserts 
that England will best maintain her power in the 
Congress, not by a counter-combination with Aus- 
tria against the combination of Germany and 
Russia, but by entering the meeting ‘* with clean 
hands and bringing to bear against it the general 
sentiment of the Powers;” and he sends his shaft 
to the very heart of most of this European diplo- 





macy in the declaration that ‘‘the principle that 
a country has a right to regulate the affairs of 
neighboring countries for its own defense is a 
lawless, revolutionary principle.” If the Liberal 
party in England had the courage of convictions 
to stand upon the platform which Mr. Gladstone 
has here made for it, whatever its numerical 
strength might be to-day, its moral strength 
would soon recruit its numbers. 


For several weeks our foreign religious news 
column has given more or less attention to the 
proceedings against Prof. Robertson Smith in the 
Aberdeen Free Church Presbytery. Prof. Smith, 
it will be remembered, was charged with holding 
erroneous views on the subject of Inspiration, but 
disclaimed at the outset any opinions inconsistent 
with the Confession of Faith and the Scriptures. 
The proceedings, while they have generally been 
termed a ‘‘trial,” are not strictly of that nature. 
The presbytery has occupied the position of a 
grand jury rather than a court; and the question to 
be determined is not whether Prof. Smith is guilty 
or innocent of certain charges, but whether there 
are sufficient grounds for an indictment against 
him. At last reports all the more important counts 
of the proposed indictment had been taken up, and, 
after due consideration, thrown out as not based 
on sufficient grounds. The few that remain are 
of an unimportant character, and will, it is ex- 
pected, be disposed of in the same way. In this 
event Prof. Smith’s exoneration will be complete. 
‘*His acquittal at this point,” says one of the 
London religious journals, ‘‘ would be that most 
triumphant form of acquittal which is obtained 
in England, when the Grand Jury throws out the 
bill, and declares that no imputation rests upon 
the person who has been inculpated.” The head 
and front of his offending are reported in the 
Christian Union for February 20th. The fact 
that his opinions are thus declared not even to 
call for a trial, shows that there is larger liberty 
of theological opinion in the land of John Knox 
than——there used to be. 


Public rumors continue to indicate that the 
Church and Europe have made a great gain in the 
change of Pope. There is no more posing before 
the public, and no encouragement to public dis- 
eussions of ecclesiastical questions. The head of 
the Jesuits is not encouraged to return to Rome, 
and the Jesuit order is said to look with no favor 
on the new Pope and his policy. The proposi- 
tion for a public consistory—a sort of smaller 
council, attended by leading ecclesiastics for the 
consideration of great questions—has been neza- 
tived. The Pope refrains from all public polit- 
ical allusions, and seems to be more intent on 
strengthening the spiritual power of the Church 
than on re-securing the lost temporal power. 








THE GENEVA AWARD AGAIN. 


\ E have heretofore shown that the United 

States is under obligation to make through 
Congress such division of the moneys received 
from the Geneva award as may be just and equit- 
able. When only justice and equity are in one 
scale and strong prejudices are in the other, ex- 
perience proves that we cannot wholly rely upon 
the stronger reasons to secure a just judgment. 
The whole country is, however, interested in the 
country’s honor; and it is the country’s honor 
which is at stake in the proceedings now very 
quietly pending before a Congressional committee 
in Washington. 

The story may be easily rid of all surplusage 
and briefly told. 

By the negligence of the British government, a 
neutral power, the privateers of the Southern 
Confederacy were fitted out in her harbors and 
swept the seas of American commerce. It fur- 
nished a cause of war. We had at that time all 
the war we wanted on our hands. We therefore 
quietly waited our time. But our long-headed 
Seeretary of State, Mr. Seward, called on those 
who were damaged by the Southern corvettes to 
present their claims to the United States govern- 
ment. He forwarded them to the American 
minister in London. About once a week a new 
claim was on Lord John Russell’s table. The day 
of a future reckoning was thus kept constantly in 
view. When the war ended it came. 

Prominent, if not absolutely chief among these 
claims, were those of the Marine Insurance com- 





panies. If a ship becomes a total wreck and its 
value is paid by the insurance company, its re- 
mains, if there are any remains, become the prop- 
erty of the company. Whatever is saved there- 
after belongs to the assurers. This is self-evident 
justice; the insured being paid for his vessel 
ceases to be its owner. It is well settled law, and 
the principle is as old as insurance itself. Some 
millions of dollars of insured shipping were des- 
troyed by the Confederate cruisers. The insur- 
ance was paid by the insurance companies. They 
therefore became possessed of whatever just claims 
the insured had previously possessed against the 
parties whose fault had permitted the destruction. 
That this right might be indisputable, the insur- 
ance companies in every case took an assignment 
of the claim. They thus stood, by a double claim, 
in the position of the injured ship owners. They 
had made good their injury; they had purchased 
their claim. They were insurers; they were also 
assignees, 

These claims, at Secretary Seward’s request, were 
made out in legal form and sent to Washington. 
From Washington they were forwarded with other 
claims of uninsured ship owners to Great Britain. 
They formed the basis of our claim against that 
government. They were presented in the bill of 
particulars made up by our government and 
handed in to the court. They were recognized as 
a basis for the final award; while claims for cost 
of pursuit, claims for prospective earnings, claims 
for indirect damages by loss of trade and com- 
merce were not allowed. Claims for actual 
losses were. The arbitrators made no distine- 
tion between losses incurred by the ship owner 
and losses incurred by the ship insurer. They 
recognized none. There is none. According to 
the American estimate these private damages 
amounted, in numbers, to twenty millions of dol- 
lars. According to the English allowance they 
reached about one half that sum. The arbitra- 
tors struck a mean figure between the two. They 
allowed fifteen million five hundred thousand. 
This sum they awarded in gross; and it was left 
to the United States Congress to divide amongst 
the claimants who were properly entitled to it. 

It is now five years and a half since the award 
was made; and Congress is still discussing whether 
the marine insurance companies are entitled to 
receive the moneys which they have lost by the 
Confederate cruisers. The Government sanction- 
ed their claim by presenting it to Great Britain. 
The arbitrators sanctioned it by making it a basis 
of their award. Great Britain acquiesced in it 
by paving the money, and there was nothing left 
to do but to divide it amongst the proper claim- 
ants. But they are insurance companies; and it 
it seems to be assumed that insurance companies 
have no rights. 

The private ship-owners have been paid. There 
still remains more than enough to make good the 
losses of the insurance companies. It is proposed 
to turn this money into the general treasury on 
the ground that it was awarded to the govern- 
ment and not to individuals, and that the govern- 
ment may do what it will with its own. But the 
award was made on the express ground that these 
companies were morally entitled; to recover this 
sum from Great Britain, though they could not 
enforce any legal claim. The United States were 
empowered to distribute the fund according to 
equity. It is true the government is without legal 
responsibility to any one. But the refusal of our 
government to use this money for the payment 
of the very claims which it has induced the arbi- 
trators to allow would be a national fraud and a 
national disgrace. 








SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


OSEPH Cook, standing on the Monday plat- 

form of the Tremont Temple, calls himself 
only an ‘‘ outlook committee.” Secretary Clark, 
administering the work of the American Board 
from his office in the Boston Congregational 
House, might call himself the same. And his 
‘‘outlook” is as commanding as the faith of 
Christian America. Whose seat is higher? 

The other day descending, as from the dome of 
an observatory to the chambers beneath, this 
keen-sighted and patient observer reported the 
aspect of the spiritual heavens to an eager audi- 
tory of ministersin Pilgrim Hall. Happily the an- 
swers which such as he now give are no longer in 
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response to the old question: ‘‘ Watchman, what 
of the night?” The question which rises out of 
believing hearts in this great pursuit of ours is 
‘‘Watchman, what of the day?’ Looking back 
we see that the night is far spent; forward we 
behold the day at hand. ; 

Four particularly impressive signs of the times 
were noted by Dr. Clark in taking this observa- 
tion: first, the great historic-political changes of 
the past twenty-five years in the case of Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, China, Japan, and Africa; 
second, the rapid improvement and multiplication 
of facilities for the diffusion of thought, and so of 
the Gospel; third, the enlargement of methods of 
evangelization; fowrth, an incidental demonstra- 
tion ‘‘ of the essential unity of the human race in 
all that is most distinctive in its intellectual and 
spiritual nature.” These features, in their com- 
bination, present a striking and suggestive par- 
allel,to the circumstances which environed the 
birth of Christianity—the ‘‘fullness of times” 
which attended the Advent. It is no tax on our 
faith, reasons Dr. Clark, to find in all this historic 
grouping and succession of events an evidence of 
the Divine mind and hand that are shaping all 
things toward the redemption of the world by our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

To-day we look upon an almost perfected evan- 
gelizing machinery and an almost unlimited op- 
portunity; the sole deficiency is that of an 
adequate motive power. 

One great fact throws its single shadow upon 
the future: the wave of materialistic atheism now 
rolling over the Christian world in the name of 
science and philosophy; the tendency to do away 
with all faith in God and in the supernatural, to 
exalt the intellectual over the spiritual, to find 
real progress only in material progress, to trace 
modern development solely to physical causes, 
and to abandon Christianity as a superstition of 
the past, now happily being outgrown. This 
materialistic philosophy is deadening the moral 
sensibilities of men, it is lowering the tone of 
social and political morality, and it is promoting 
indifference to the spiritual interests and neces- 
sities of the race. This point Dr. Clarke made 
very sharp, and pressed home with great power: 

‘‘ Its influence is felt in so-called evangelical circles. It 
attacks the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith, 
bewitching and bewildering with new interpretations, 
with the pretensions of science as opposed to a simple, 
trustful faith in revelation, in the spirit of God, and in the 
divine plan for the recovery of the world. Under the 
guise of purifying our system of religious beliefs, of freeing 
us from old superstitions, effete notions that belong to an 
earlier period, we are told of the progress of Christian doc- 
trine, of the great changes in the whole spirit of the Chris- 
tian system required to meet the advance of the age in 
science and culture. Religious doctrines, even the most 
vital, are at a discount. It is life that is demanded; it is 
the ripe fruit that must be had, but no tree to grow it on. 
Christian activity and benevolence are called for, not to 
save men from sin, but to improve their material condi- 
tion. Civilization, not the gospel of Christ, is the need of 
the heathen world. Christian effort is spent on the inci- 
dentals rather than on the essentials of the gospel; in local 
charities of all sorts rather than on the standard objects of 
Christian benevolence. It is deemed better to build mag- 


* nificent alms houses and asylums for the poor and wretched 


of our own communities than to give the bread of life to 
the perishing on our frontiers or in heathen lands. Thus 
the aggressive power of the church is enfeebled, and she 
loses heart and despairs of the final victory.” 

Happily the experience is not a new one with 
the Christian Church, and we may expect that she 
will survive it. There have been such depressions 
in her life in the past, and out of them she has 
risen with new faith and power. She will do so 
again. Already we are witnessing a duplication 
of the great religious movements which followed 
on after the declensions of the last century; and 
our Tremont Temples and Tabernacles are giving 
a proof of the growing word of Christian truth 
upon the minds of men, which is not to be gain- 
said. 

Such views as those of this veteran, which we 
have now imperfectly reproduced, are assuring 
and inspiring. It is a help to our faith, our pa- 
tience, and our prayers to know that those who 
are in places to see and study and sift the events 
of these crowded years are not despondent but 
elated, and that with unabated zeal they can sing 
and ery, ‘‘Thy kingdom come.” Dr. Clark’s 
paper was ‘‘ good to take,” and it was well that 
the minister's meeting, at which it was read, con- 
sented that the public generally should have the 
reading of it. 





ENGLAND AS A WAR POWER. 


IR Garnet Wolseley, one of the most accom- 

plished professional soldiers in the British 
army, and one of the best living writers on mil- 
itary topics, contributes to the ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ” a very instructive paper on ‘‘ England as a 
Military Power.” If the heedless or malignant 
triflers with our own regular force could be made 
to read this article thoughtfully they might learn 
some valuable lessons. England, it is very clearly 
shown, has in the past suffered bitterly in con- 
sequence of her persistent neglect, in time of 
protracted peace, to prepare for the infrequent 
calamity of war, and Sir Garnet cites instances of 
the most astounding stupidity on the part of 
statesmen and officers no longer ago than the 
Crimean campaign. A Royal Commission was even 
sent to the Crimea with the hardiy disguised in- 
tention of finding some soldier on whom to shift 
the responsibility for the wasting away of that 
gallant little army which landed at Eupatoria, 
won a few brilliant victories and then deterio- 
rated with hopeless rapidity through lack of an 
efficient commissariat. 

Our own war is cited as a striking instance of 
the necessarily protracted nature of a conflict be- 
tween undisciplined troops, neither side being 
able to achieve decisive victories; and the conclu- 
sion is very forcibly brought home that it is poor 
economy to reduce a military establishment with- 
out providing for its instant enlargement, in case 
of necessity, from the ranks of a trained reserve. 

The volunteer service of England has had a 
marked influence in counteracting the tendency 
toward popular indifference in time of peace, and 
it will be a surprise to most readers to learn that 
Sir Garnet believes England to be better prepared 
for war than ever she was before. Unlike most 
other nations, she need have no fear of invasion; 
and since her operations in the event of immediate 
war would be practically under cover of her un- 
equalled fleet she may be reasonably sure tbat 
the two army corps (60,000 men) now ready for 
service can intrench and maintain themselves 
wherever they are likely to be wanted. 

If, says General Wolseley, war were declared 
to-morrow not far from 400,000 drilled men would 
fall into line, supported by 372 ‘field guns manned 
and horsed by the Royal Artillery. This estimate 
includes 180,000 volunteers and the different classes 
of army and militia reserves available at least for 
garrison duty. England stands, therefore, in a 
different light from that in which she has gener- 
ally been represented, and in the event of war 
with Russia she could, no doubt, become a very 
formidable antagonist in the waters leading to the 
Black Sea, and on their contiguous coasts. An 
extended inland campaign would not be desirable, 
even if it were possible, under the circumstances, 
but England is evidently able according to this 
showing to make a very vigorous protest against 
the occupation of the Dardanelles. 

Sir Garnet’s comments on a standing army in a 
free country are not without their lessons for us. 
While a large army in the European sense is out 
of the question, no reasonable man will deny that 
war is always possible, and that if it should come 
suddenly it would find us with an enormous mass 
of excellent fighting material in an utterly ineffi- 
cient condition. Fortunately we have reason to 
believe that the Banning bill is in effect dead, but 
other attempts will, no doubt, be made in the 
same direction, for, to a certain class of men, an 
ariny officered by professional gentlemen is always 
exasperating. If these people could be diverted 
to some harmless pursuit it would be a great bless- 
ing, and perhaps some thoughtful statesman or 
officer might be permitted to devise a plan which 
should relieve our army from the uncertainties 
which now impair its efficiency and perhaps pro- 
vide for trained reserves available in case of press- 
ing need. 








—The appeal of ‘“H.” for the suffering poor, pub- 
lished Feb. 27, has brought us a postal money order 
for $10 from some one who vumitted the instructions 
necessary for having it cashed. The sender will oblige 
us by forwarding name and directions. We have also 
received $5 from Mrs. N. 8S. Swift. This makes alto- 
gether $15, which sum we sent to the Rev. S. B. Hal- 
liday, of Brooklyn, the writer of the appeal in ques- 
tion, to be used according to his discretion, requesting 
him to send us a memorandum of what he does with 
it. We hope to tell our readers before long what was 
accomplished with these few dollars. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—I am almost always in spiritual darkness: a kind of emo- 
tional unbelief is the only name I can give it, for intellec - 
tually my faith is clear and unshaken. But when I try to 
realize the presence and loving looks or caresses (if that be 
the right word) I am lost, I cannot get hold of anything real, 
I cannot see a smile on the face of the Saviour. He does not 
seem angry with me at all; I am not afraid of him; byt I can- 
not feel that he turns to look at me. There is another ex- 
perience of mine that makes me fear sometimes that I am 
not in fellowship with Christ. I have brethren in the church 
with me that take pains to show me that they do not like me. 
One brother scornfully called me a fool. I* was my duty to 
kneel with that brother and others like him at the Lord's 
table, and in spite of my best efforts I found a feeling in my 
heart that was not love. I do not hate them or wish to injure 
them, but I do not feel love for them, and in my heart I do 
not feel condemned about it, but my judgment tells me that 
such feelings are not rigbt. 

(1) See the editorial in the Christian Union for Feb. 
6th, 1878, entitled ‘‘ Seeing and Following.” Emotional 
faith is a matter of temperament. Show your love for 
your Lord by doing his will. Go about his business, 
and leave the reward to him. You are trying to mea- 
sure yourself by the experiences of others and with the 
universal result, dissatisfaction. (2) Sympathetic love 
must be reciprocal. You can wish well and feel kindly 
towards a man who Calls you a fool and perbups really 
thinks you to be one, but you cannot be in sympathy 
with one who refuses to be in sympathy with you. Do 
you suppose that Christ felt toward Caiaphas as he felt 
toward the ‘‘ beloved disciple”? 

—Will you please explain in your column with inquiring 
friends Genesis vi. 67 

The verse cannot be reconciled with certain common 
representations of the divine character. God has been 
represented by theology as immobile, unchangeable, 
without inflexions or feeling. The Bible represents 
him as unchangeable in his great purposes and in his 
moral elements; but his immutability is that of a being 
of moral character, not that of arock. The notion that 
the Divine Being cannot suffer is not only unscriptural, 
it is exactly contrary to Scripture. The Bible repre- 
sents him as a suffering God, and it was this representa- 
tion which was a stumbling-block to the Greeks, and has 
been so ever since. Gen. vi., 6, simply represents him 
as really grieved at the sins of the human race, as a 
father might be at thcse of his own son; further than 
that we cannot go. Such expressions are not to be 
taken as explaining the divine mind to man, for it is in- 
explicable, but only as a hint to aid the imagina- 
tion in forming some conception of its God. And the 
highest portraiture that it can get it obtains from its 
own highest experience. 

—A Methodist, and one who teels he is a Christian and has 
the spirit of witness; who feels an anxious desire for the con- 
version of sinners and the upbuilding of God’s Church on 
earth; who, called upon to pray in publie, finds the spirit 
willing but the flesh weak ; no talent or adaptation for such 
service—should he make an unsatisfactory prayer or remain 
silent and use his talent in the direction in which he is adapt- 
ed to? 

Some of the most useful men we have ever known in 
church meetings are in their beginnings as bashful as 
you were. It is told of Dr. Tyng, senior, who is one 
of the most eloquent preachers in the American pulpit, 
that he utterly broke down in his first attempt at ex- 
temporaneous preaching. We have heard Mr. Gough 
say that he never to this day goes on the platform with- 
out a sinking at the heart and a dread of failure. So 
we recommend you not to give up the ship without a 
battle. At the same time, it is well to remember that 
the gift of grace and the gift of speech are not synonym- 
ous. William the Silent is one of the grandest figures in 
all history. Serve the Lord in the best way you can, 
and form your own judgment, only taking counsel of 
your faith and love, not of your pride. 

—In his life of Christ Mr. Beecher says that on the plains of 
the West there are multitudes “ yet camped down beside the 
Jordan, disputing about baptism.’’ The disciples or fol- 
lowers of Alexander Campbell, amongst others, with tents 
pitched on the shores of modern Jordans in this meridian, are 
largely engaged in the discussion, urging immersion as the 
one and only baptism recognized in the New Testament; nor 
shall we see the day when the camps are broken up and men 
agree upon the “symbolical ordinance.’’ Will you allow me se- 
riously to ask some further expression of views as to this 
rite—its importance relatively in the Christian life, and also 
of its method of administration ? 

All forms are but a method of language. It is 
never a matter of great concern what method of ex- 
pression is taken, so long as the thing expressed 
is right and is expressed to the comprehension of 
of others. Thus: in the ancient Hebrew times when 
land was to be sold, it is said that the vender and the 
purchaser went to the spot together, and the buyer, 
taking off his shoe, threw it on the land as a symbol of 
taking possession. In the early days of Scotland the 
parties went to the spot together, taking a small boy 
with them; the bargain was made; and the poor boy’s 
ears were well pulled to impress the fact of the sale on 
his memory. In our day the bargain is consummated 
by a written deed which is put on record. The sale is 
equally valid in each time and place, according to the 
customs of the country. Now it is not enough that a 
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man should be governed by right principles; he must 
be ready to avow them. He must be not only a fol- 
lower of Christ, but must be openly a disciple. He 
must fly his colors. In Christ’s time baptism was used 
as a symbol of a change of faith. Whenever a heathen 
became a Jew be,was baptized, according to the rabbin- 
ical books immersed, in order to signalize his putting 
off of bis old faiths and his acceptance of the new one. 
Christ did not originate baptism; he did not practice it 
while he lived; it is even doubtful whether, on a just 
construction, his commission in the last chapter of Mat- 
thew can be regarded as a command to practice water 


baptism. At all events, he simply took a form then in- 


common use, and told his followers hereafter to use it, 
not as a symbol of a change of faith from the heathen 
to the Jewish faith, but as a token of their adoption of 
Christ and his Gospel. The New Testament, as we 
read it, simply requires of those who accept Christ that 
they should confess him before men. Baptism was the 
symbol then in vogue for that purpose, but this symbol 
is liable to change, just as all language is liable to 
change. It is well to make this confession in the way 
that is in common use in the community, whatever that 
may be; baptism by immersion, or baptism by sprink- 
ling, or standing up in church and making a profession 
of faith, or being confirmed by a bishop. The essentiul 
thing is to acknowledge Christ before men; how this is 
done is a matter of small concern. We may say with 
the apostle, changing a single word: *‘ Neither baptism 
availeth anything nor unbaptism, but a new creature.” 
An unbaptized Friend may be just as good a follower 
of the Lord Jesus Christ as the most devout Greek who 
has been baptized three times in holy water. 

T. R. N. S.—Your questions are in fact a brief argu- 
ment against the commonly received doctrine of future 
punishment. We bave given in our columns as full a 
showing to all sides of this question as the nature of the 
case will allow. It would be foreign to this column to 
introduce an argument in the form of a leading question. 
Our talks with inquiring friends are forthe sake of in- 
formation, not for discussion. 

J. R. M.—As spiritual helps we recommend among 
biographies those of Henry Martyn, Harlan Page, Canon 
Kingsley, Dr. McClintock, Dr. Guthrie, Dr. Edward 
Kirk, Ezra S. Gannett, William Arpot. These are very 
different types of character, but they are. all, though in 
different ways, instructive and inspiring. Orly beware 
of thinking that you must have the experience of either 
one of them. Take them as companions not as models 
nor as standards. 





THE DEACON’S PIANO PRACTICE. 
HAD stepped into the Deacon’s the other after- 
noon, and was talking with him in his *‘ den,” 

when, in a pause in the conversation, I woke up 
to the fact that a four-handed piano piece was 
going on in the parlor. ‘‘ Who is that playing ?” 
said I. ‘‘I guess its the children,” said the 
Deacon. ‘‘I thought they were away,” said I, 
‘* Jennie told me that Lizzie was at school in New 
York.” ‘*‘Oh! I mean the little boys,” said the 
Deacon; ‘‘Teddie and Pete.” ‘‘The boys!” said 
I in astonishment. 

I stepped softly to the parlor dopr and looked 
in; and there I saw the prettiest sight imaginable. 
Pete’s blue eyes were just discernible above the 
piano looking with the most studious earnestness 
on the keys, and the top of Teddie’s curly head 
could just be seen nodding time as they played. 
Pete is not quite eight years old and Teddie is a 
little over five. When the piece was done I could 
not resist breaking out in applause for an encore, 
whereat the blue eyes looked up in quiet wonder- 
ment, much after their fashion, and the curly 
head broke out in a demonstrative silvery laugh, 
much after its fashion. I got to the piano before 
they could get away from it, and without reluct- 
ance they gave me an encore. My surprise was 
not diminished when I found that they were play- 
ing their duet in five flats. 

‘*Who taught you that, boys?” said I. ‘‘We 
made it ourselves, sir,” said Pete. Pete, who is 
quiet, sober, self-contained, very little like his im- 
pulsive namesake, always adds the ‘‘sir.” ‘But 
Lizzie told us the time,” broke in Teddie. 
‘*Yes!” said Pete, *‘she helped us a little about 
the time.” ‘‘Made it yourselves!” said I; and I 
added internally as I looked down on the infant 
phenomena, ‘‘A duet in five flats!” ‘‘ Yes sir,” 
said Pete; ‘‘and we are making a new one; but 
we have not quite got it yet.” 

‘* Well, Deacon,” said I, when we went back to 
his den, ‘‘ you have got two remarkable little mu- 
sicians there.” ‘‘O, no!” said the Deacon, “not 





at all remarkable. Any children would be equally 
musical if they had the right education.” ‘‘ Who 
has taught them,” said I. The fact is, Jennie and 
I have been much perplexed what to do about 
little Jennie’s education. Mr. Peter Burg plays 
with what the people of Wheathedge regard as 
wonderful execution. His -favorite piece is the 
‘* Anvil Chorus,” and I would much sooner hear 
him do it in a blacksmith shop than on the piano. 
Mr. Jean Tipto plays nothing but Strauss’s waltzes. 
This man’s avocation is ‘* parties supplied,” and 
the teaching is only an incident of his more seri- 
ous, and, I presume, more remunerative profes- 
sion. **‘ Nobody,” said the Deacon. ‘‘ They have 
told you the exact truth. ‘They teach themselves. 
I presume we sball give them some instruction 
by-and-by, but I am in no hurry.” 

I suppose I looked my perplexity, for the Dea- 
con proceeded to explain. ‘* You see,” said he, 
‘*their mother and I are very fond of music. I 
do not play myself, except a little on the violin; I 
wish I did, but their mother has a great taste for 
music, and though she never sings or plays before 
folks, she is really quite a player, and something 
of an Improvisatore. The children epjoy nothing 
more than their opera.” 

‘* Their opera!” said I aghast at his heterodoxy. 
And he a deacon, too! 

‘Yes,’ said he; ‘their opera. Their mother 
takes a picture book, Bryant’s ‘‘Song of the 
Sower’” is their favorite one, but they have several 
others, and the boys stand by her side, and she 
plays and sings the verses to some simple melodies 
of her own invention. I really believe even the 
baby will sit still as much as five minutes at the 
opera.” 

“Then,” continued the Deacon, **the piano 
stands open all the day long; and so does the par- 
lor door. From the baby up they are at liberty to 
go in anddrum as much as they please. They are 
forbidden to pound, and if they forget and try to 
imitate Mr. Burg’s *‘ Anvil Chorus,” as they do oc- 
casionally, we call them away. Of course for the 
first six months or so their piano playing is mere 
noise; but they soon get tired of that and begin 
to try to pick out a melody; and from a melody 
they work their own way to a simple harmony, 
and now either of them can play, after a fashion, 
Martyn or Greenville with two fingers, and per- 
haps with three. This duet of theirs is a new 
wrinkle; I bave not heard it before myself.” 

‘*T should think that sort of thing would use 
up your piano,” said I. 

‘*Well,” said the Deacon, ‘‘of course it does. 
Elizabeth says we ought to get a new piano; and 
I have no doubt she is right. As soon as baby 
gets old enough not to play her anvil chorus any 
more I mean to buy one. But it is a cardinal 
principle in our house that furniture is made for 
children, not children for furniture.” 

‘* But,” said I, ‘‘this after all is not teaching 
your children music. Drumming on the piano is 
not music, any more than jabbering is talking or 
scribbling is writing. And I should think your 
children would get into all sorts of bad habits by 
being left to grow up like Topsy, without train- 
ing.” I knew the Deacon well enough to know 
that the way to bring him out ts to argue a little 
against him. 

‘** Well,” said the deacon, *‘‘ jabbering is the way 
in which all children begin to learn to talk, and 
scribbling is the way in which they begin to learn 
to write, and I do not see why drumming should 
not be the way for them to begin to learn to play. 
Besides,” he continued, after 4 moment’s pause, 
‘‘IT have an idea that there is something to be 
taught them before you teach them music, and 
that is a love of music. Lizzie does not drum, 
and I do not fiddle *"—the deacon takes a pardon- 
able and pleasant pride in bis violin. ‘* We never 
take our children to minstrels’ shows. We have 
the good fortune to have in our circle of friends 
some rarely good pianists; and while the children 
do not know ‘Jim Crow’ or ‘Uncle Ned,’ their 
cousin Susie never visits us that they do not 
clamor for that nocturne of Chopin’s which is 
their mother’s favorite. Simple, too, as their 
mother’s operas are, they are pure and sweet and 
good. In short, we act—Lizzie and I—on the 
principle that it is of no use to bring a boy to the 
table, however well it is furnished, if he has no 
appetite. The first thing is to get up an appetite. 
Put a young lady at the piano, set her to a me- 





chanical practice of scales and exercises, keep her 
at it two or three houis a day, make it adrudgery, 
and she learns to hate the very sight of a piano; 
she acquires her execution, perbaps; but she ae 
quires no soul of music; all she knows is in her 
finger ends. Pete and Teddie know nothing about 
music, except to love it, and that is a great deal. 
I wish you could see how Teddie’s eyes sparkle at 
a promise to take him to hear one of Beethoven's 
symphonies at a Thomas concert.” 

‘*Teddie at a Thomas concert!” said I. 

‘* Certainly,” said the deacon; ‘‘and he sets an 
example every time to Miss Euphemia Wheaton. 
I wonder that more children are not taken there. 
The fashion is growing, however. When ten 
years ago I took Fred he was the only boy in the 
house. Last week I counted seven.” 

‘‘And how as to the bad habits?” said I. 

‘* Nonsense,” said the Deacon; ‘‘the habit of 
using the fingers, anyhow, in connection with a 
piano is better than no habit at all.” 

I believe the Deacon’s aphorism is worth re 
membering, and is capable of wider application 
than merely to the piano; furniture is made for 
children, not children for furniture. And it has 
occurred to me that the Deacon’s method of piano 
practice may be suggestive to their fathers and 
mothers who believe in his relative estimate of the 
value of children and pianos. Mr. Wheaton’s 
Chickering grand, as he told me with pride the 
other day, is as good as it was when he bought it 
ten years ago. But Miss Euphemia thinks piano 
practice is ‘‘ perfectly horrid,” and Joe and Will 
play on no other instrument than their own whis- 
tle. The Deacon’s piano is somewhat the worse 
for wear; but Lizzie plays the organ and leads the 
singing of the Wheathedge choir in the Presby- 
terian church: Fred, who is in a commercial 
house in New York, belongs to a private Philhar 
honic, where he plays the second violin, and when 
occasion requires can take the piano, a recreation 
tbat renders it quite unnecessary for him to dis- 
cuss the value of questionable amusements; and 
for aught I see Pete and Teddie are likely to be 
as well equipped as their brother and sister. 

[I doubt whether the Deacon's method will fur 
nish the world witha ‘‘great American artist ;” 
but it bids fair to furnish the world with as many 
pleasant musical bomes as the Deacon has 
children. 

Tue KNou, ‘ Latcus. 
CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N.Y. | 


THE RESTITUTION OF ALL THINGS. 
Bae 
By THE REV. ANDREW JUKES. 





TN my former letter I called attention to the 

- difficulty, arising from the apparent contra- 
diction of the statements of Holy Scripture, which 
surrounds the question of the future of the lost, 
and I gave some reasons for not accepting the 
doctrine either of endless punishment or annihila- 
tion as the true or perfect solution of the mystery. 
I now proceed to state what I believe is the true 
solution of the riddle. This lies in the mystery of 
the will of our ever-blessed God as to the process 
and stages of redemption. 

First, in his will by some to bless and save 
others; by a first-born seed, ‘‘the first-born from 
the dead,” to save and bless,the later-born ; 

Secondly, in his will therefore to work out the 
redemption of the lost by successive ages or dis- 
pensations, or, to use the language of St. Paul, 
‘‘according to the purpose of the ages;” these 
‘* ages” being the key to all the words which our 
version translates ‘‘ everlasting’ and ‘‘ for ever 
and ever,” and 

Lastly, in his will (thus meeting the nature of 
our fall) to make death, judgment and destruc 
tion the means and way to life, acquittal and sal- 
vation; in other words, ‘‘through death to de- 
stroy him that has the power of death, that is the 
devil, and to deliver them who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” 

These truths throw light on the dark places of 
Scripture, and enable us to see order and agree- 
ment where without this light there seems per- 
plexing inconsistency. Let us therefore look again 
at the three points which, I am assured, supply 
the key to the great riddle of death and con- 
demnation. 

1. First, that it is the purpose of God by the 
first-fruits or first-born to save the world. This, 
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which is in fact the substance of the gospel, like 
all God’s secrets comes out by degrees. Scarcely 
to be discerned, though contained in the first 
promise of the woman’s seed, it shines out brightly 
in the covenant made with Abraham, ‘‘In thy 
seed shall all the kindreds of the earth be blessed ;” 
for the seed in whom all the kindreds of the earth 
are blessed must be distinct from and_ blessed 
prior to those nations to whom according to God’s 
purpose in due time it becomes a blessing. This 
purpose is then revealed with fuller detail in the 
law of the first-fruits and first-born, though bere 
the veil of type and shadow hides from most the 
face of Moses. But in Christ the purpose i3 un- 
veiled forever, and the mystery by the first-borp 
to save others is by the Holy Ghost made fully 
manifest. Christ, says the apostle, is the prom- 
ised Seed, the First-born, and in and through him 
endless blessings shall flow down on the later- 
born. 

But this truth goes further still, for Christ has 
members; and thus there are others beside the 
Lord who are both ‘first-born’ and ‘‘ Abrabam’s 
seed,” who must therefore in their measure sbare 
this same honor with and under Christ, and in 
whom, as *‘joint-heirs with him,” the promise 
must be fulfilled that in them ‘all the kindreds 
of the earth shall be blessed.” This giorious 
truth, though of the very essence of the gospel 
which announces salvation to the world through 
the seed of Abraham, is even yet so little under- 
stood by many of Abraham’s seed that not a few 
speak and uct as if Christ and his body only 
should be saved, instead of rejoicing that tuey are 
also the appointed means of saving others. And 
yet this is the Church's calling, as ‘: first-fruits” 
with Christ to be ‘* kings avd priests” with him to 
save others. For, as St. Paul declares, ‘*if the 
first-fruits be holy, the lump is alse holy.” And 
indeed to say that God only saves the first-born 
would be, if it may be said, to make him even 
worse than Moloch, whose slaves devoted only 
their first-born to the flames, founding this dread- 
ful rite upon the true tradition that the sacrifice 
of a first-born should redeem the rest; a require- 
ment tender as compared with that which some 
ascribe to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, according to their view, accepts the elect or 
first-born only, and leaves the rest to torments 
endless and most agonizing. But Scripture never 
says that the elect or first-born only shall be 
saved, but rather that ‘‘in this seed all the kin- 
dreds of the earth shall be blessed.” 

2. I pass on to show that God's purpose by the 
first-born from the dead to bless the later born is 
fulfilled in successive worlds or ‘‘ ages,” so that 
the dead are raised, not all together, but ‘‘ every 
man in his own order; Christ the first-fruits; after- 
ward they that are Christ’s at his coming;” which 
latter resurrection, though after Christ’s, is yet 
called ‘‘the resurrection from among the dead,” 
or ‘‘the first resurrection.”: Some, therefore, are 
freed before others; and even of the first-fruits, 
the Head of the body is freed before the other 
members. 

The key here, as elsewhere, is to be found in the 
details of tuat law of which ‘‘no jot or tittle 
shall pass till all be fulfilled;” I refer to those 
mystic periods of ‘‘seven days,” 
‘*seven months,” *‘ seven years,’ 


‘seven weeks,” 
*and the ‘‘seven 
times seven years,” which last complete the Jubi- 
lee. These are all different times for cleansing 
and blessing man; the former are figures of *‘ the 
ages,” the last prefigure ** the ages of ages” (trans- 
lated in our version ‘* ever and ever”) of the New 
Testament. Under the last blessed appointment 
all who had lost their inheritance, and could not 
go free, as some did, at the Sabbatic year of rest, 
might at length. after the *‘ times of times,” that 
is the ‘‘seven times seven years,” regain what had 
been lost and find full deliverance. What is there 
in the ordinary gospel of this day which in the 
least explains or fulfills these various periods, 
in and through which were wrought successive 
cleansings and redemptions, not of persons only, 
but of their lost inheritance? 

But even had we not this key, the predictions 
of the prophets, and the language of the New Tes- 
tament, in the use of the words which our trans- 
lators have rendered ‘* for ever,” and ‘* for ever 
and ever,” but which are literally ‘‘for the age,” 
or ‘‘ for the ages of ages,”’* point not uncertainly 





* Alonios, aionas aionion. 





to the same solution of the great riddle, though 
as yet the glad tidings of ‘‘ the ages to come” have 
been but little opened out. The epistles of Paul 
will prove that the ‘* ages” are periods in which 
God is gradually working out a purpose of grace, 
which was ordained in Christ before the fall, and 
‘“before those age-times” (see the Greek, 2 Tim. 

, 9; Tit. i., 2), in and through which the fall is 
being remedied. My space forbids my giving the 
proof of this here, but the fact is so. The ‘: ages,” 
like the ‘‘ days” of creation, speak of a prior fall; 
they are the ‘‘ times” in which God works, because 
he cannot rest in sin and misery. The words, 
‘* Jesus Christ” (that is, Anointed Saviour), **the 
same yesterday, to-day and for the ages,” imply 
that through these ‘‘ ages” a Saviour is needed, 
and will be found, as much as ‘‘ to-day” and 
‘‘ yesterday.” It will, I think, be found also that 
the adjective (aionios) translated in our ver- 
sion ‘‘eternal”, whether applied to *‘ life,” ‘‘ pun- 
ishment,” ‘*‘ redemption,” ‘‘covenant,” ‘‘ times” 
or even ‘‘God” himself, is always connected 
with remedial labor, and with the idea of ‘‘ ages” 
as periods in which God is working to meet 
and correct some awful fall. Nor does this affect 
the true eternity of bliss of God's elect, who 
are brought back to live in Christ’s ‘‘endless life” 
(akatalutos, Heb. vii., 16), literally ‘‘not to be 
again dissolved,” a word never used in Scripture 
respecting judgment or punishment, but only of 
that life which is beyond all dissolution; for this 
depends ona participation of the divine nature, 
and upon that power which can ‘‘ change our vile 
bodies that they may be fashioned like to Christ's 
glorious body.” 

3. It yet remains to show that this purpose of 
of God, wrought by him through successive worlds 
or ages, is only accomplished throngh death, 
judgment, and dissolution, which in his wisdom 
he makes the means and way to life and higher 
glory. It is ‘*by death,” ana by death only, 
that he ‘‘destroys him that has the power of 
death.” Nature everywhere reveals this law, 
though the divine chemistry is often too subtle to 
allow us to see all the stages of the transformations 
and the passages, or ‘‘pass-overs,” from life to 
death and death to life, which are going on around 
us everywhere. But the great instance cited by 
our Lord, that ‘‘ except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die it abideth alone, but if it die 
it brings forth much fruit,” forces the blindest to 
confess that all advance of life is through change, 
and death, and dissolution. Therefore ‘' we 
which live are alway delivered to death for Jesus’ 
sake, that the life also of Jesus might be made mani- 
fest in our mortal flesh.” Because this is so little 
seen,—because so many take or mistake Christ’s 
cross as a reprieve to nature, rather than a pledge 
that nature and sin must be judged and die, seem- 
ing to think that Christ died that they should not 
die, and that their calling is to be delivered from 
death, instead of by it and out of it,—because, in 
a word, the meaning of Christ’s cross is not under- 
stood, but rather perverted, and therefore death 
is shrunk from instead of being welcomed as the 
appointed means by which alone we ean be 
delivered from him that has the power of death, 
who more or less rules us till we are dead, for 
‘*sin reigns unto death,” and only ‘‘he that is 
dead is freed from sin,”—because this, which is 
indeed Christ’s gospel, is not received, or if 
received in word is not really understood, even 
Christians misunderstand what is said of that 
destruction and judgment which is the only way 
for delivering fallen creatures from their bondage, 
and bringing them back in God’s life to his 
kingdom. 

The ‘‘second death,” so far from _ being, 
as some think, the hopeless shutting up of man 
for ever in the curse of disobedience, or his 
utter extinction and annihilation, will, I feel 
assured, be God’s way to free those who in no 
other way than by such a death can be delivered 
out of the dark world in whose life they live. 
The saints have ‘‘ died with Christ,” not only ‘to 
the elements of this world,” but also ‘‘to sin,” 
that is the dark spirit-world. By the first they 
are freed from the bondage of sense; by the second 
from the bondage of sin, in all its forms of pride, 
envy, wrath, selfishness. The ungodly have not 
so died to sin. At the death of the body there- 
fore, and still more when they are raised to judg- 
ment, because their spirit yet lives, they are still 





within the limits of that dark and fiery world the 
life of which has been and is the life of their 
spirit. To get out of this world there is but one 
way, death; not the first, for that is pussed, but 
the second death. 

My limits utterly forbid my opening this subject 
as it deserves. But, imperfect as they are, these 
hints may yet be used of God to help some. For 
further proofs, aud illustrations, and answers to 
objections, | must refer such of your readers as 
care to know more, to my little volume, entitled 
‘**The Second Death and the Restitution of All 
Things.” 

HIGHGATE, London (N.), England, 

Feb. 12th, 1878. " 








THE OLD GARDENER. 
By C. E. D. PHELPs. 
| E leaned upon his earthy spade, 
Where, in plantation newly made, 
Reared their young beads two graceful trees 
Just guthered from the nurseries, 
And said, while tracing out each line 
Of tapering stem and twiglet fine, 
“ Yes, them are pretty.” 
“ Are not all 
Trees pretty, Thomas?’’ Came the call 
From his young mistress, and her eye 
Ran round the landscape, far and nigh 
He raised his head. Above the place 
The elm rose into filmy lace, 
The pine-tree brooded verdant gloom, 
The larcb broke into emerald plume, 
The willow, young and eager chief, 
Led on the legions of the leaf, 
And the dark forest, far away. 
Stood up against the dying day. 
Slowly he spoke, “ I sees they are; 
I never noticed it before.”’ 


A LAYMANS THOUGHTS ON PREAOH- 
ING. 
VI.—QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

‘\ EVERAL questions that have been sent me I 
hI will answer briefly. 

What do hearers think about written and spoken 
sermons ? 

Very little; and the less the better. A few, 
observant rather than thoughtful people, can 
generally tell which of the ministers they have 
heard used notes. Others will rarely be certain. 
Men and women of highly trained intellect like 
quiet speakers. If a preacher stands still and 
simply but expressively utters profound truth, 
minds accustomed to follow long trains of thought 
listen with greater satisfaction than if he were 
very animated, while other hearers may go to 
sleep. If he uses all his physical strength in voice 
and gesture he will carry the attention of the 
mass, and weary the nervous and the intellectual 
few. Very few preachers can speak, without notes, 
with the mental force, pith and precision, with 
which they can write. Very few can read a 
written sermon with the oratorical force, freshness 
and directness, with which they can speak. The 
greatest masters of pulpit oratcry are able to 
do both at once: to write fully and deliver freely. 
The opinions I have heard from Jaymen on this 
point lead me to think the preacher should watch 
his own way, and be guided by general results 
rather than by any special criticism unless that 
of experts in the art of oratory. 

Exchanges. 

The pastor’s vacation ought to be long enough 
to give him all the absence his people need. Occa- 
sional exchanges, well chosen, give the advantage 
of a Christian fellowship which laymen appreciate, 
if afforded not too often. Asa professional con- 
venience, the pastor is entitled to use occasional 
exchange. The iwost successful preachers appear 
to me to prefer to preach at home, and let the ex- 
changing be done by the hearers, if at all. 

Deportment ? 

I suppose this inquiry refers to pulpit deport- 
ment. The less there is to attract attention the 
better. The gown and surplice and the jack-in- 
the-box pulpit, so long universally used, had this 
cause and advantage: that they absolutely pre- 
vented the preacher from having anything to do 
in the pulpit except to preach. The modern plat- 
form, going to the other extreme, has, together 
with great advantages, this inconvenience: that it 
puts the preacher on a field of observation where 
every incident invites attention. If on entering 
the pulpit be bas to remove his overcoat, wrestle 
with a pair of overshoes and a wet umbrella, set 
in order scattered books, move the desk to its 
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proper place and re-adjust the height of the 
cushion, and then hold a conference with the sex- 
ton about notices, he must be a graceful and 
prepossessing man indeed not to produce an 
unfortunate impression on his expectant hearers. 
Every church should have a pastor’s room, were 
it only a dark closet, where he may lay aside his 
wraps, collect his breath and his thoughts, 
sit if he will to gather himself up for the effort 
before him, and thence go to his pulpit, calm, 
collected and prepared. When there, he should 
have absolutely nothing to do but to look his 
congregation in the face, and speak, to them or 
for them, in the service of the day. The sexton 
should be held responsible to have the pulpit in 
perfect order; and a quiet understanding with the 
people from whom notices come should secure 
their being put into the pastor’s hand before he 
enters the desk. Let due precautions free the 
preacher from everything but his peculiar work; 
but if by an exigency it becomes necessary for 
him to do anything else let him do it in freedom 
and simplicity of manner. 

The worship should not be regarded as ‘‘the 
preliminary exercises.” How does the pastor ex- 
pect the choir to attend to his sermon and follow 
his prayer if he does not listen to them or join 
them in praise? This is not an exchange of cour- 
tesy; it is parity of duty. How does he expect 
the boys and girls to deny themselves the pleasure 
of turning over leaves and talking to each other 
during any part of service, if he habitually does 
the same thing conspicuously before them? It is 
undesirable that he should give out any hymn 
that is not devotional enough to claim his reverent 
attention in the singing; or that he should mani- 
fest by his manner that which would not be ap- 
propriate to utterin words. The first condition 
to securing his hearers’ attention is to concentrate 
his own. 

Men even of cheerful minds, and with a gracious 
and winning message, often look preternaturally 
sober, somber, gloomy, in its utterance. This is 
probably an unconscious incongruity. It is repell- 
ing to many and somewhat chilling to all. If the 
preacher has sympathy, let the smile of sympathy 
speak as well as the words. Let it rest on indi- 
viduals. Many preachers never use the eyes ex- 
cept like the rose of a watering pot, to swing 
around and sprinkle the whole at every glance. 
This means nothing. A blind man’s eyes are 
more eloquent than this. 

Dress 2? 

If the preacher’s conscience or settled usage 
dictates a clerical garb, let him use it; otherwise, 
he will not gain influence with laymen by affect- 
ing it. 

The relation of prayer meetings to pulpit suc- 
cess? How much visiting and general activity 
has the church a right to expect from a hard-work- 
ing preacher ? 

I couple these because the only point of my 
answer is common to both. In a general sense, 
the nature and supply of the preacher’s power is 
in his ‘‘ hard working” and meditative prepara- 
tion. But the degree of its efficiency depends on 
the personal tie between him and his hearers. A 
‘*hard-working preacher,” without personal in- 
tercourse with his people and participation in 
their devotions, will be like a locomotive without 
a coupling. He may make up his train and start 
out with all his power; but whether he will take 
anyone with him depends on his knowledge of 
men, his sympathy with them, and their disposi- 
tion to follow. Some men are so gifted—are, in 
the language of Scripture, so ‘‘apt to teach,”— 
that their general insight and sympathy serve 
much in place of the special ascendancy which 
pastoral intercourse gives. But if a preacher 
would avoid both gush and abstractions he should 
put himself in those relations where he will en- 
ter into the common thoughts and feelings of his 
hearers. It is these, cold, slow, hard, material and 
sordid though they may seem, which fill their 
minds and sway their conduct; and it is these 
thoughts and feelings which he is to address. He 
must appreciate them, not so much that he may re- 
buke them as that, by beginning where the minds 
of his hearers are, he may overcome their inert- 
ness by his power. Pastoral intercourse is, for 


most preachers, the coupling which connects his 
sermon with his hearers’ hearts. He ought to have 
enough of it to enable him to take hold. 





THE AUTHOR OF “ONE SUMMER.” 
A REMINISCENCE. 

DAY or two ago a paragraph appeared in 
LX one of the daily papers to the effect that 
the author of ‘‘One Summer,” Miss Blanche 
Willis Howard, was conducting a magazine in 
Stuttgart, Germany. The allusion recalled a per- 
sonal interview which I had had with Miss How- 
ard one autumn day in Stuttgart, something 
more than a year ago, the story of which may in- 
terest such of her admirers as peruse also the 
Christian Union. 

To the student Stuttgart possesses one conspic- 
uous merit: it has but few sights, and these, as 
Mark Twain says of Bermuda, may be ‘‘easily 
avoided.” For this cause, as well as for the repu- 
tation which it enjoys of being cheap, the place 
has become the headquarters of a large American 
colony. There is nothing at all to see but a palace 
and a picture gallery. The city has not even the 
charm of age. Its architecture is startlingly new, 
and no more picturesque than one of the up-town 
brown-stone blocks in New York. It is so laid 
out that its main business thoroughfare—ualways 
as quiet as the grave—runs through a valley, with 
intersecting streets coming down a precipitous 
side-hill. Somewhere on the hilltop, in a street 
only to be reached after a toilsome climb, is the 
residence of Miss Howard. Her parlor is on the 
eorner. Through its windows comes as much sun, 
no doubt, as ever shines in Stuttgart. From per- 
sonal observation I am not prepared to say that 
it ever shines there at all. But then the little 
parlor lit ap by Miss Howard’s sunny presence 
searcely needs anything more to make it bright. 

My introduction was happily due to the gentle- 
man who was then editing the magazine of which 
Miss Howard has since taken charge, and of which, 
by the way, the poet Freiligrath was also at one 
time editor. His name, should I mention it, would 
be recognized as that of a prominent Art lecturer 
in New York and Brooklyn this very winter of 
1878. It is hardly necessary to say that his lit- 
erary associations in Stuttgart and personal ac- 
quaintance with Miss Howard insured for me a 
most cordial reception. 

When ‘‘ One Summer” first appeared and little 
was known about its author, very many wild con- 
jectures were circulated about her personality. 
Some of these are still floating through the press. 
One, for instance, which I chanced upon the other 
day, represents her as being 31 years of age. 
Now this, of course, is a very delicate topic; but 
baseless rumors of this sort ought to be suppressed, 
and I feel it a duty to say, on credible authority, 
that the actual fact falls considerably short of the 
figure mentioned. As for personal appearance, 
her figure is tall and graceful, hair light and 
abundant, complexion fair, with a delicate color, 
nose straight, eyes hazel, and a pretty mouth 
whose varying play lends a peculiarly bright and 
winning expression to the face. Her voice is low 
and sweet, having in it a modest, at timies almost 
a deferential tone. In these days, when girls of 
eighteen, fresh out of school, with few ideas and 
no experience, volunteer their opinions with equal 
glibness upon Miss Braddon’s latest novel and 
Joseph Cook’s last lecture, it is refreshing to find 
a successful and accomplished woman who is 
neither forward, conceited, nor dogmatic. 

In our conversation, which touched upon a va- 
riety of topics, Miss. Howard expressed herself with 
intelligence and discrimination. Her ideas were 
fresh and her language well chosen. Students 
will be interested in knowing her views as to the 
advantages of European residence -and travel. 
Judging from her own case, she thought it would 
hardly be possible for one to derive the same ben- 
efit from study in America that may be obtained 
in Germany. There, one is free from the inter- 
ruptions that would necessarily occur at home: 
the facilities for acquiring the language and study- 
ing its literature are immensely greater; and 
novel sights and experiences are constantly coming 
up which open new avenues of thought in the 
mind. For people of very contracted views she 
doubted if there were very much benefit to be 
gained by coming abroad, nor for those on the 
other hand whose ideas were already liberalized. 
Persons, however, of average intelligence and 
scope would, in her judgment, find their notions 
largely expanded and cleared up even by a brief 
sojourn, 





Another of her passing allusions will interest 
novel readers in general and the admirers of 
‘““One Summer” in particular. It was perfectly 
ludicrous, sbe said, what an amount of notori- 
ety she had gotten out of her little book. Her 
sister was pointed out at home as the ‘‘ Sister of 
‘One Summer,’” and both of them had quite 
lost their own individuality on account of it. 
When they were together they would go into 
‘‘gales of laughter” over the absurdity of the 
business. Concerning little ‘‘ Gem,” she knew that 
some of his language was very improper but she 
really could not help it--it supplied itself as she 
went along, without a previous notion on her 
part of what he was going to say. As for the 
judgment of her friends and critics, they had 
expressed utterly different opinions about every 
character and episode of the story, and expected 
her to acquiesce in every one. 

Our talk then, drifting away towards other books, 
touched upon ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,’ at that time just 
published anonymously. Some one, I told her, 
had taken the trouble to credit her with its 
authorship. She had not reid it, she said, and 
frankly denied all knowledge of it; though sus- 
pecting that it might have been written by a 
young lady friend in Maine. The suspicion, as it 
turned out, was as far astray as the rumor that 
laid it at her own door. 

Of course this is barely an outline of the con- 
versation, and hardly suggests the direction which 
it took. My desire has been not to present so 
much as might invade her retirement or transgress 
the courtesies even of a chance acquaintance. If 
I have seemed to do this Iam sure she will par- 
don it for the sake of the interest which so many 
people take in her and her work, and for the 
opportunity which it gives them of becoming 
better acquainted with one whose little book, to 
use its own motto, has brought ‘‘ Sunshine every- 
where, and Summer too.” E. McC. 

February, 1878. 


Acligious Alews. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters, 




















ABROAD. 

ENGLAND—Rer. John Henry Newman, D.D., re-visited 
Oxford recently after an absence of thirty-three years. 
The fact has the more significance since it was there that 
he spent so much of his early life, and took part in the 
theological controversies that led to his separation from 
the Anglican Church. He is now an old man, in his 
seventy-eighth year, and is, so rumor asserts, shortly to 
be made cardinal. 

A Clergyman in the Market.—Every now and then the 
advertising columns of the English papers furnish us with 
some picturesque commentary upon the state of things in 
the Establishment. Here is the latest: 

CLERGYMAN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 39, 
4 5ft. 9in., considered good-looking. a widower, with an 
only daughter, wishes to hear from any lady with a view to 
marriage who has from £6,000 to £12,000 at command, and 
would be willing to invest about £5,000 in the purchase of an 
advowson (that is, the freehold of a church, rectory-house 
and grounds) in some beautiful locality, to produce £500 
a year. Please write direct to the above reverend gentle- 
man .. . as this advertisement is genuine and bona 
fide. Address, etc. 





Cardinal Manning in his Lenten pastoral does not take 
a particularly cheerful outlook. The following is an 
extract: 

“The forty days of Lent come upon us seasonably at this 
time, when the whole Christian world is held in suspense by 
restless fear. A tide of revolution has swept over all 
countries. Every people in Europe is inwardly divided against 
itself, and the old society of Christendom, with its laws, its 
sanctities, and its{stability,is giving way before the popular 
will which has no law, or rather, which claims to be a law to 
itself. This is at least the forerunning sign of the Lawless 
One, who in his ewn time will be revealed.” 





An experiment has been tried in Upper Grimsby by the 
Rev. J. Fordyce, M.A., with a view of reaching non-church 
goers. A hall was hired and lectures on semi-religious 
topies announced. At last reports eleven had been deliv- 
ered, as follows: Religion and Morality, Will God Con- 
demn a Man for his Opinions? Political Morality, Misrep- 
resentations of Christianity, Divisions Among Christians, 
Non-Churech Going, Morality in Legislation, The Opium 
Traffic, The Drink Question, Theories of the Church and 
State, and Jesus Christ and the Common People. So far 
the effort has been entirely successful. The hall has 
been nearly filled every Sunday, and many who go to no 
place of worship have been among the most attentive 
hearers. The meetings are opened with prayer, and ques- 
tions (in writing) are allowed on the subjects discussed. 





The Bishop of Melbourne was alluded to some weeks ago, 
in our columns, as defending theatrical amusements. He 
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has lately been expressing his views in the Melbourne 
papers. We quote the following: 

“It is sometimes asked whether St. Paul would have shown 

himself at a theater. No, certainly not at heathen theaters, 
where the performances were usually connected witb heathen 
worship. But if the question be whether he would have at- 
tended a well-conducted theater in a Christian land, to wit- 
ness a bigh-toned performance, then it might as well be asked 
whether St. Paul would have attended a cricket match, a 
chess tournament or a spelling bee.” 
But the question, however asked, seems a very fruitless 
one. There were no well-conducted theaters in a Christian 
land at the time Paul lived, and it is doubtful if there are 
any now. 


The Queen and Dr. Cumming.—Many years ago Dr. Cum- 
ming, the celebrated writer and clergyman, being in the 
Highlands of Scotland at the time the Queen was there, 
enjoyed the honor of preaching before her Majesty. He 
thought no more of the matter and did not hear whether 
or not the Queen approved of hissermon. Some time after, 
however, he was called by circumstances to preach in the 
same locality, and on this occasion the Queen was again pres- 
ent. Atthe conclusion of the sermon the Queen left her seat, 
and in the presence of the entire congregation, numbering 
above eight hundred persons, walked round the church 
until she came to where he stood, when she addressed him 
and said how greatly she had appreciated his preaching; 
that she had listened to it with the greatest attention, and 
had reaped much profit from it. 


Counterfeit Romanism.—Ritualistic practices seem to 
be making headway even among dissenters. Methodist 
revivals in London, it is alleged, are now being termed 
Missions, and silver candlesticks are to be found on the 
Communion Table in several metropolitan Wesleyan 
chapels. At the opening of an organ at a Congregational 
meeting-house at Reading the collection was made in red 
offertory-bags, with an ecclesiastical design worked upon 
them, whilst a fresh venture of the Unitarians is an- 
nounced as a free church dependent upon voluntary sub- 
scriptions and the offertory. 


ScoTLaAND.—Mr. Spiers, the children’s evangelist, has 
concluded a series of successful services in Leith. His 
faculty for attracting and interesting the little people is 
described as something remarkable. One who took part 
in the work writes about it as follows: 

“A novel and attractive sight was presented to the eye as 

one passed along Charlotte street, Tolbooth Wynd, or Kirk- 
gate, on those evenings, from a quarter to seven and onwards. 
Children of various ages were hurrying forward in groups, or 
singly, the hasty walk often passing into a run lest they 
should be too late. Then the sea of upturned faces, girls on 
the right and boys on the left, with teachers scattered among 
them, wus a sight never to be forgotten. The galleries also 
were thronged with an eager audience, adults largely min- 
gling with the children there. After the first few nights the 
attention was all that could be desired. The prevalent ex- 
pression on these young faces was pleasure; it was evident 
they enjoyed the meeting. In many cases this pleasure 
deepened into tearful interest.” 
The inquiry meetings following the preaching service were 
a prominent feature. Many of the little ones confessed a 
new-found faith, and in frequent cases the same inquirers 
came night after night to the same worker, and so got con- 
tinued instruction and guidance. 





The libel against the Rev. Fergus Ferguson now under 
consideration by the Glasgow U. P. Presbytery, consists 
of eight counts, stated in the form of questions as follows: 

I.—Does Mr. Ferguson believe that “in the unity of the 
Godbead there be three persons,” and not merely that the 
same Personal Being manifests Himself under three different 
forms? 

11.—Does he believe that * the moral law doth for ever bind 
all, as well justified persons as others, to the obedience 
thereof ’’? 

I11.—Does he believe that “man by bis fall intoa state of 
sin hath wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual good 
accompanying salvation,” so that a “natural man is not able 
by his own strength to convert himself '’? 

1V.—Does he believe that every sin, ** being a transgression 
of the righteous law of God and contrary thereunto, doth in 
its own nature bring guilt upon the sinner’’ and condem- 
nation ? 

V.—Does he believe that “Christ by His obedience and 
death did make a proper, real, and full satisfaction to His 
Father's justice ’’? 

ViI.—Does he believe that sinners are justified, “not for 
anything wrought in them or done by them, but for Christ’s 
sake alone,” through faith in Him ? 

VII.—Does he believe in the “covenant of grace” “made 
with Christ. as the second Adam,”’ under which the “ grace of 
God is manifested,’ and the salvation of Christ’s people se- 
cured ? 

ViII.—Does he ascribe salvation to an “eternal and im- 
mutable purpose’ of God, formed ‘tout of His mere free 
grace and love,’’so that a people “chosen in Christ unto 
everlasting glory"’ are through Christ alone and infallibly 
saved ? 

At last reports the Presbytery had been considering in 
private the first count, and concluded to blot it out. 


AT HOME. 

The North Episcopal Convocation held its regular session 
at Ovid, Mich., February 26-28. There were seven clergy- 
men present. A general discussion of the wants of the 
field showed that there are within its bounds four chapels, 
which, with one exception, are ready for consecration, 
and four other chapels, besides one church projected. 


A Prevailing Revival.—In the opinion of the Springfield 
“Republican” it ‘‘ would be hard to name the considerable 
place where there is not an unusual religious stir. There 
is in fact a revival of no small importance all over the 
country, and although results are now viewed more criti- 





cally than they were twenty years ago, it is probable that 
quite as many souls are being reached now as in 1857.” 


The International Sunday-School Convention is to meet 
at Atlanta, Ga., April 17-19. The programme outlines 
the theme of discussion as follows: Our Work —re- 
ported, defined, how furnished, and how promoted. 
Arrangements are in progress for supplying delegates 
with excursion tickets at reduced rates. All needed in- 
formation as to routes of travel, etc., may be obtained 
from W. G. Whidby, Atlanta. 

The Church of the Advent is one of Boston’s peculiar 
religious institutions, but however advanced may be its 
ritualism, we never have heard any question as to the 
fidelity, sincerity, and efficacy of the work which it is 
carrying along. Its ‘‘ priests’ are devoted to their duties, 
and if their conception of ministerial office and service 1s 
not exactly American, it may be none the worse for that. 
The present house of worship is on Bowdoin St., but ground 
was broken last week for the new one, on the corner of 
Brimmer and Mt. Vernon Streets, at one of the angles of 
the Back Bay. The architectural style of the projected 
edifice is very simple, the only novelty we notice in the 
plans being that the interior walls will be finished with 
face brick, without plaster or stucco. The house will have 
seats for about a thousand persons, and is to cost $250,000; 
a large portion of which is yet to be raised. 


Church debts have been paid off as follows: by the Pearl 
Street Church, Nashua, Vt., $1,250; the Congregational 
Church, Augusta, Me., $1,000; the Congregational Church 
in Leominster, Mass., $15,000; the Methodist Church in 
Hadley, Mich, $500; the Central Congregational Church, 
Jamaica Plains, Mass., $19,000; the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Newtonville, Mass., $10,000 on account of 
$12,000; the Presbyterian Church, Baraboo, Wis., $900 
by dividing it into 247 shares of $5.65 each. A novel plan 
has been adopted by the South Church of Springfield. 
It issues first mortgage bonds to the amount of the debt 
($15,000) in denominations of 330 and 3300, payable in 30 
annual installments with interest at 4 per cent. With the 
proceeds of these it takes up the existing mortgage, which 
is running at7 per cent. The bonds are to be held so far as 
possible within the society, and coupons are available in 
payment of pew rents. 


The Tyngs, father, sons, and grandsons, are a notable 
family, and have made a mark on the religious page of 
American history. What is more they promise to keep on 
making it for a long time to come. The work of the senior 
Stephen and of his son, Stephen the younger, in this city, is 
well known; and the name and character of the lamented 
Dudley A. Tyng, of Philadelphia, have been made forever 
fragrant by the stirring hymn originating with his dying 
words, “Stand up for Jesus.” A son of Dudley Tyng, 
the Rev. T. J. Tyng, is now the indefatigable rector of St. 
James Parish, Episcopal, Cambridge, Mass., and the first 
years of his ministry are giving good proof of the blood 
that runs in his veins. His parish is young and not yet 
strong, but already it has planted two colonies, one of 
which is, we believe, nearly if not quite self-supporting. 
Mr. Tyng is diversifying his Lenten services with some 
judicious lay assistance. 

After fourteen years litigation, the suit of the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church in this city against the Oliver St. 
Church has been finally decided by the Court of Appeals. 
In 1862 these churches united, the Madison Avenue Church 
trustees conveying their property at Thirty-first St. to the 
Oliver Street Church, the latter paying the debts of the 
former. Discussions afterward arose, and suit was begun 
by the trustees of the Madison Avenue Church to recover 
the property upon the ground that the deed was legally 
unauthorized and void. The present decision returns the 
property to the plaintiff, but entitles the Oliver Street 
Church to re-imbursement for its outlay on behalf of the 
other body—amounting to about $80,000. The building on 
Madison Ave. is now occupied by the original owners who 
have called Dr. Bridgman of Albany, while the Oliver St. 
congregation is worshipping in West 53d St. Both organi- 
zations however retain the name of the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church. 


The Rev. John Jasper, a colored philosopher of Rich- 
mond, Va., and pastor of the largest Baptist church in 
that city, proposes to upset the Copernican system. His 
notion is that the sun moves and not the earth. He urges 
his hearers not to believe the words of philosophers that 
the earth revolves around the sun. ‘* The thing is impossi- 
ble. What would become of the ocean? Would it not all 
be spilled over the land? Would not this church building 
which stands here now be a thousand miles away to- 
morrow if the earti turned around the sun?” The sermon 
in which he ventilated these remarkable views was deliv- 
ered with great earnestness and received with applause. 
At the end he said, “All you who do believe that the sun 
moves hold up your right hand.” Every hand in the con- 
gregation was raised. On the other side, the Rev. Daniel 
Draper, of the Methodist colored church sustains Coper- 
nicus and vigorously attacks the Jasperian theory. The 
controversy causes great excitement among the scientific 
colored population of Richmond, and it is expected that 
open-air meetings will be held to allow more extended 
discussion 


Moody's Fortnight in Boston.—Last Friday evening Mr. 
Moody preached his farewell sermon in the Boston Taber- 
nacle, which, having served its uses for fifteen months past, 
is now soon to be torn down. Since its erection, except 
through the summer months, the building has been scarcely 
closed to religious services for a single week. Seldom, 
however, since Mr. Moody left Boston in May last, have 





such crowds been seen in attendance as during the two 
weeks past. Many new conversions have been witnessed 
in the inquiry-rooms, and the overflow meetings have been 
full. The meetings in general have had a peculiar interest, 
arising from the interblending of the experience of the re- 
cent converts and of those who have now for a year con- 
tinued steadfast in their profession. Wednesday last was 
the great temperance day. Many remained from early 
morning till eleven at night within the building, collations 
being served noon and evening. At noon Mr. Pentecost 
came on to the platform, just from Hartford and his great 
farewell meeting there. To see Mr. Pentecost at home 
again, though only for a day, was a pleasure to the 
audience scarcely less than that which had been awakened 
by Mr. Moody’s own arrival. Mr. Sawyer and Francis 
Murphy were also present, and added much to the in- 
terest of the day. The superb singing of the afternoon 
and evening was conducted by a choir of one hundred and 
fifty male voices from Hartford. A finer body of men, in 
look and voice, it would be hard to find. Mr. Sankey’s 
voice was in exceptionally good condition, and his power 
to win and hold the masses seems not at all diminished. 
During the fortnight Dr. Tourjee and his choir of two 
thousand rendered gospel songs, both old and new, with 
great power and beauty. More than ten thousand persons, 
doubtless, sought admission to the Tabernacle at the clos- 
ing service, and probably more than fifty thousand 
thronged its entrances during the last three days. 


GLEANINGS. 

Eden, Vt., is experiencing a revival. 

Major Whittle and Mr. McGranahan are laboring in 
Worcester, Mass. ; 

A bill is on foot in the House of Lords for the foundation 
of four new bishoprics. 

Revival meetings were begun in Middletown, Ct., Sunday, 
March 24, by Messrs. Pentecost and Stebbins. 

—Bad Axe, Huron Co, Mich., has organized a new Presby- 
terian church with a nucleus of 10 members. 

—Dr. Bonar has consented to bis own nomination as Mod- 
erator of the next Free Church General Assembly, Scotland. 

—Gospel temperance meetings have been held in South- 
bridge, Mass., by Messrs. Clark and Mitchell. They next go 
to Sturbridze. 

—About 30 bishops of the P. E. Church are expected to at- 
tend the Pan-Anglican Synod, which meets at Lambeth 
Palace, July 2d. 

—It is said that the Rev. J. J. Keene, has been appointed K- 
C. Bishop of Richmond, Va., and Monsignor Chatard Bishop 
of Vincennes, Ind. 

—The Rev. Frank T. Bailey, late of Canandaigua, N. Y., was 
installed pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Detroit, March 7th. 

Reports from the church at Mound City, Kansas, say that 
it has taken a new lease of life under the preaching of the 
Rev. W. T. Hayward. 

—It is understood that the Lyman Beecher lectures before 
the Yale Divinity School will be delivered next year by 
Bishop Simpson, of the M. E. Cburch. 

—Suflicient funds have been raised by the church at Fair- 
view, Kansas, to settle obligations of long standing and build 
anew meeting-house. Congratulations! 

—The Rey. Liba Conant, of Orford, Vt., who has just passed 
his eighty-first birthday, is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
of the Congregational ministers in the state. 

—Miss Dorcas Simonds, lately deceased, has left the church 
at Bennington, Vt., $500; the interest to be appropriated an- 
nually towards the support of the preaching. 

—Kansas advices report the ordination of Prof. W. H. Ash- 
ley, formerly of Drury College, Missouri, at Linwood. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. A. M. Richardson, of Lawrence. 

—It is again asserted that Dr. Behrends of Providence has 
been invited by the Collegiate Church of this city to occupy 
the pulpit lately filled by Dr. Ludlow, and has declined. 

—Dr. Thos. Rambaut, D.D., of the Tabernacle Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, bas received, and will, it is said, probably 
accept, a call from the First Baptist Church of Newark, N. J. 

—The Rey. J. Wood Warter, son-in-law of Southey, the 
poet, died recently at the vicarage in West Tarring, England. 
He had devoted many years to editing Southey’s literary 
remains. 

—The First Congregational Church of Eaton Rapids, Mich., 
March 13th, dedicated a $5,300 house of worship, free of debt. 
The society is by no means wealthy, and deserves great credit 
for its achievement. 

—Messrs. Moody and Sankey began work at New Haven on 
Sunday lastin the new Tabernacle, which seats 5,000 people. 
Althougb the weather was unfavorable great throngs at- 
tended the two services. 

—The Board of Trinity College, Dublin, has appointed Dr. 
Reichel, Archdeacon of Meath, to the vacant Professorship 
of Ecclesiastical History. Dr. Reichel is said to be one of 
the ablest men in the [rish Episcopal Church. 

—Bishop Samuel A. McCoskry, of the Diocese of Michigan, 
has on account of age and infirmities resigned his office. His 
episcopate has covered forty-two years, and ranks next to 
the longest in the history of the P. E. Church. 

—Ordination services were held at Hamilton, Mo., March 
15th, the candidate being the Rev. T. A. Wicks. Sermon by 
the Rev. R. West, St. Louis; ordaining prayer, Rev. Dr. 
Cochran ; right hand of fellowship, Rev. R. KR. Dawes. 

—The Bedford Congregational Church, Brooklyn, has sent 
letters missive to the Congregational Churches in New York 
and Brooklyn inviting them to participate in a council to in- 
stall the Rev. Hugh Smith Carpenter, D.D., as its pastor. 

—Dr.T. L. Cuyler celebrated last week, at the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his marriage. Among other gitts his parishion- 
ers presented him with a purse containing a thousand silver 
dollars. 

—The Rev. Dr. Watts, Professor of Theology in the Presby- 
terian College, Belfast, has been offered the position of Prin- 
cipal and Professor of Theology in the Theological Hall, 
Melbourne, and will probably accept. He is a warm champion 
of old-fashioned Calvinism. 

—The Rev. James Martineau, of England, has been invited 
to deliver the annual address before the American Unitarian 
Association in Boston, May 28th. If prevented from coming 
by infirmities of age—he is now in his 76th year—the Rev. 
Brooke Hertford, of Chicago, will act as his substitute. 
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JOSIAH’S EARLY PIETY. 
April 7.—2 Chron. xxxiv., 1-18. 

“Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when 
thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.’’—Ecc Es. xii., 1. 

Authorities: 2 Chron. chap. xxxiv.; 2 Kings chaps. xxii. 
rxxiii.; Stanley's “ Jewish Church;’’ Smith's “O. T. History :”’ 
Kitto’s * Biblical Cyclopedia ;’ Lange; ‘** The Bible Commen- 
tary; Jeremiah chaps. i., ii.; Zephaniah. 

HE reign of Manasseh, who was wicked and strong, 

was f.llowed by the reign of Amon, who was 
wicked and weak. After a two years’ reign he was as- 
sassinated in his own palace. This was a signal for a 
revolution; there was a great uprising; the assassins 
were slain, and by a sudden and popular movemeat 
Josiah was put upon the throne. He was only eight 
years old at the time; so that it is safe to assume that 
the rea) power bebiad the throne was that of a ministry, 
the names of which have not been preserved. In his 
sixteenth year he seems to have experienced some re- 
markable change in character. He began, says the 
ancient chronicler, in the eighth year of his reign to sek 
after the G.d of David. Such a conversion is itself re- 
markable. Indeed we hardly know where its paralle) will 
be found in history. It is at least a not unreasonable 
surmise that it was due to the influence of Jeremiah, who 
was his contemporary, and a study of whose writings is 
indispensable to a clear understanding of theepoch, Ap- 
parently no great change in the administration or 1n the 
religion of the state took place till the kiog’s twentieth 
year. He then inaugurated tbe reformation which has 
made him nobly prominent among the kings of Judah. 
Whoever may have been bis efficers prior to this time, 
his chosen advisers from this dite seem to bave been 
men of picty—Shapba», tbe treasurer or minister of fi 
nance, Hilkiah, ihe High Priest, answering to the French 
Minister of Public Worsbip and Iostruction; a d Hul 
dah, the prophetess to whom in her retirement the 
newly discovered book of the law was sent for ap inter- 
pretation (a). The work of reformation was from the 
standpoiot of the king and according to the standards 
and methods cf that age a remarkably thorough one. 

It began with a repair of the temple, aud it was 
in the course of this work that the workmen came 
upon a copy of the ** Book of the Law."(d) The public 
reading of it and the solemn and semi-official interpre- 
tation afforded by the prophetess aroused the fear aud 
the wrath of the young king. Indeed the whole Refor- 
mation which followed seems to have been founded 
rather on fear and anger than on love and hope. 
Every instrument or image if of wood was bursed; 
if of metai or stone was shattered to pieces and 
ground to powder. The ashes were carried beyond 
the territory of Judah, or thrown on the numerous 
graves along that vast cemetery, the necropolis of 
the glen of the Kedron. The houses ot those who 
ministered to the licentious rites just outside the temple 
were destroyed. With a poetic justice he burned with 
fire the chariots used in sun-worship; the altars that 
had been erected by Ahaz on the ro.f of the palace 
and those which King Manasseh bad put in the temple 
he broke in pieces. The priests of the high places he 
slew, the very sepulcher: were ransacked, and the 
bones of the dead were burved og the beathen altars 
before whicb they had worship-d. He did not coufine 
bis operations to his own kingdom. He carried them 
on in the neighboring territory of Israe) which then lay 
desolate and Jiterally fulfilled all that the prophet had 
foretold conceroing him to the apostate Jeroboam,(c) 
three centuries before. 

Here the lesson for the day stops: but to stop bere is 
to wholly lose the meaning of the story. 

Very little does history teli us of the cheracier and 
career of this Josiab; a few broad outlices only. But 
these are enough to make it clear that be was a man of 
marvelous character, strong, fearless, courageous, soa 
of a corrupt father, coming to the throne in a corrupt 
age, surrounded by & corrupt court, ruling over a cor- 
rupt people, the religion of the older and purer days 
so utterly forgotten that the discovery of the Bible in 
the Temple was a new revelation tu the generation. 
Nevertheless, much as we justly admire his piety, we 
fail to be discriminating if we fail to see that his meth- 
ods were inadequate and the results were but temporary. 

He extirpated utterly the idols and the idol altars, but 
he did not extirpate false religion from tbe hearts of his 
people. His reform was largely cere monial; he repaired 
the temple, he gatbered the people for a great passover 
festival, he summoned them to one reading ot the ex- 
bumed law. But he made vo such provision for the 
re-establishment of courts of justice a.d the general 
education of the people as bad Leen made in the re- 
formation by Jehoshaphat. It is easy fer authority to 
reform the religion of a siaie. Jt Can never regenerate 
the moral and spiritual hie of a people. Jo-iah made 
little or po attempt to impuit to bis people a new and 
spivitual life. His refarmatiaa hus been compared to 











that under Edward VI. of England. The comparison 
is just in more respects than one; in both cases the cere- 
monial and ecclesiastical changes wrought by the court 
were unaccompanied by any equivalent changes 
wrought in the hearts of the people; and in both cases 
they were therefore followed by a terrible reaction. 
The reformations which Josiah had inaugurated and 
carried out died in his death and were buried in his 
tomb. Under his son the paganism which had never 
b-en eradicated from tbe inner life of the nation blos- 
somed out in idolatrous worship again, and withioa two 
vears after Josiah’s death Judah paid the penalty of its 
utter degradation by being carried away into Babylonish 
captivity. So futile are reforms which are inspired by 
zeal without charity, which change the symbol but not 
the experience, which destroy without building up. 

Six centuries after King Josiah another prince under- 
took a reformation of religion in the same lard. He 
assumed the character of the son of a carpenter; he 
was without crown, scepter or sword. He never de- 
molisbed an altar or destroyed an idol; he attacked no 
man’s faith, credulity or skepticism; he had for imme 
diate f lowers only a few Galilean peasants. Leagued 
against him were the court, the priesthood and the re- 
ligi wists of the land; be simply traveled from town to 
town preaching the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of man, the fact of sin, the certainty of future judg 
ment and the necessity of a spiritual revolution in indi 
vidual cbaracter for the regeneration of suciety and the 
race; he died a shameful death, and left behind bim 
only a handful who had accepted his pri: ciples and im- 
bibed his spirit. Yet, after a Jess time than bad elapsed 
between the death of Josiah and the advent of Jesus, 
the idolatries of Greece and Rome had been destroycd 
beyood the possibility of resurrection by the Crovs of 
Christ. 

Such is the contrast between reformation by pbysical 
and that by moral furce; reformation by the sword and 
by the cross, reformation by law and by love, rf :ma 
tion which destroys and tbat which builds up, ref rma- 
tioa which simply prohibits and that which overcomes 
evil with good, the reformation by Josiah enc the ref- 
ormation by Jesus. 


(a) 2 Chron, xxxiv., 22. 

(b) There is some doubt as to the chronology. Follow that 
of the Book of Kings with Dean Stanley instead of that of 
the Book of Chronicles. It seems to be inherently more 
probable that the discovery of the Bible preceded and 
stimulated the work of national reformation than that it 
came at the end of it. See next week’s lesson. 


(c) 1 Kings xiil., 2. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 








JOSIAHS. 

At sixteen years old Josiah’s heart was fixed in the 
course that purified Judah and won blessings from Jeho- 
vah. Everything was against him; his home influences, 
his playmates, his surroundings in the world, all were evil. 
Probably among the persecuted priests one or two taught 
him the truth. But as he grew in years he grew in piety. 
He cast aside the lusts of Baal worship for himself, and 
then freed his nation from the curse. He repaired the 
temple, taught the law. Here is encouragement for us. 
Have this boy, that girl, evil influences at home? Is their 
neighborhood corrupt? Well, God has power and grace 
to make and keep them his even there. Every mission 
worker has seen a child, one in a bad family, embracing 
Christ, shining true for the Lord in a dark place. Take 
courage. If home influences are bad, so much the more 
hope that God will make effective your prayers and teach- 
ings. There is not one beyond saving. Our hope is in 
Gud. He is able to raise up more Josiahs. 


ooks and Authors. 


FARRAR’S “ETERNAL HOPE.” 

We make no doubt that Canon Farrar’s serm:ns pro- 
duce a somewhat different impression on those who 
bave not heard him from that which is made on the 
mind of one who is able to draw the picture of the man 
and to realize the manner of his utterance. We have 
read much during the present controversy of his ‘‘ vebe- 
ment declamation ” and ‘‘ vehement assertion.” But as 
we turn the leaves of this most earnest book we recall 
the sturdy, quiet man of middle height, standing before 
his great company with a reverent and sensitive appre- 
ciation of the associations that pertain to the Abbey. 
And yet he is not mastered by these associations. Some 
of the truest and bravest words that have ever been 
spoken under that venerable roof have come from him. 
He is too great a man to be domiuated by the past. 
But vehement in declamstion he is not. The fire is all 
in his thought and literary style, or at least what there 
is in his delivery is a suppressed vigor. The hearer is 
so stirred by bis words that he is always wishing him to 
give them a more emphatic utterance in voice and gest- 

















) Eternal Hope. Five sermons preached in Westminster 
Abbey, November and December, 1877. By the Rev. Frederic 
W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., etc. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1878. 





ure. And, the present controversy aside, there can be 
litile doubt tbat be is just the foremost preacher in the 
English Church to-day ; in courage and intelligence not 
a whit behind Robertson and Maurice ; in moral eleva- 
tion a man of men. We have seen people weep under 
his ethical appeals, where there was no pathos save only 
the pathetic spectacle of an earnest svul appealing with 
brave confidence to tbe highest and best in his hearers. 

The five sermons in this book are entitled, ‘‘ Whut 
Heaven is,” ‘Is Life worth Living ?” ‘* ‘ Hel! °—What 
jt is not,” ‘‘ Are there Few that be Saved?” ard ‘* Earth- 
ly and Future Consequences of Sin.” There is prefixed 
an elaborate preface, and there is added a sketch of the 
eschatological opinions of the Church and other papers 
beariog on the subject. The preface and other added 
matters are very able and very learned, and those who 
are interested in the textual and historical controversy 
will find here, if not an exhaustive array, at least a brief 
and strong summary of the arguments on Canon Far 
rar’s side of the question. Perhaps it is as well for him 
to enter the lists in this way; it is his answer to those 
wbo complain of a Jack of logic in bis discourses. For 
ourselves we do not like him so well grinding i» tbe 
mills of ecclesiastical) precedent ard of textual and 
etymological discussion. Every age has also its own 
oracles, and we ought not to be obliged to go over all 
the opinions of the patristic and reformation eras when 
a truth is to be tested. Canon Fariar, like all the great- 
est preachers, has a certain prophet-like gift; the very 
assertion of moral and religious truth by a living man 
of lofty spirit carries authority. Wedon t mean that 
such seer-like utterance is conclusive, but it is one of 
God’s living fountains of truth. The strongest argu 
ment that Canon Farrar can adduce against the p pulur 
belief in regard to bell is the vehement repulsion which 
a man of lofty mold like bimself feels toward it, and 
the similar repulsion which he finds in the highest moral 
sense of his hearers. He is far more forcible when he 
utters this word of condemnation than when he tries to 
provide a substitute for the common doctrine. He is 
hetter when he teacbes with authority—with the insight 
of the highest human conscience on his side—than when 
he descends to the bistcrical and textual methods of the 
scribes who assail him. A defense of his orthodoxy is 
not so sublime a thing as the fearless speakiog of the 
truth as he apprehends it. 

We do not bere discuss or even consider the main 
point in the controversy. That discussion belongs to 
other departmenis of the pyper, not to the domarn of 
literary criticism. But the sermons are admirable spec- 
imens Of finished pulpit speech, of eloquent utterance, 
and of Christian spirit in controversy. No rhetoric 
could be more polished than Furrar’s. ‘* The serpent 
creeping up to us all glitter and fascination, aj) dulce: 
flattery and sinuous glide,” 1s his figure of temptati n. 
** There is a dreadful coercion in our own iniquities: an 
inevitable congruity between the deed and its conse- 
quences; an awful germ of identity in the seed and in 
the fruit. We recognize the sown wind in tbe barvest 
whirlwind.” We might go on culling pissages witbout 
number of equal perfectness as t» outer form But 
Canon Farrar 1s never the mere rhetorician. The soul 
of what he says is greater than its body; the fiery ear 
nestness of a great spirit shines through—:he diction is 
but a transparent medium. Men will differ as to the 
conclusion he reaches about the future life, but no sia- 
cere man can doubt the sincerity, courage and tran- 
scendent ability of the preacher of St. Margaret’s aud 
of Westminster Abbey. 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 

President Bascom, one of our clearest and most in- 
cisive thinkers, in his ‘‘ Comparative Psychology” bas 
furmshed a valuable contribution to the solution of 
some Important questions now rife. Scarting with the 
fundameutal distinction between metter and mind—a 
distinction which he shows to be necessary, both trom 
its intrinsic reasonableness and from the absurdities 
which follow its denial—he proceeds to consider the 
co-nections of the two, as revealed from the lowest to 
the highest grades of intelligence. He first takes up the 
general facts of physical furces as related to vital forces, 
aud then considers the illustrations of his theme fur- 
nished by the facts of vegetable life, the nervous «ystem, 
animal life as organic, animal life as instinctive. animal! 
life as associative, rational life, and the truths of tbe 
supreme reason, Io each lower grade, be finds not a 
process which produces the higher—vegetable life is no 
cause of animal life, nor is animal life a germinal po- 
teacy oul of which rational life bas been evolved—but 
the lower stage is itself produced from that whicb 1s 
ouly distinctly manifested in the higher, and Reason, 
vben discovered at the end, is seen to have been the 
origi. al potency which has shaped the whule process 
ot developmeat from the beginning. ‘his view of de- 
velopment is speculatively true and scientifically ac- 
currte, but it would have been more clearly represented 





' Comparative Psychology: or, The Growth and Grades of 
Intelligence. By Jobo Bascom, author of ‘ Priuciples of 
Psychology,” ete. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1874. 
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had the order of discussion been exactly the reverse of 
that which President Bascom has chosen, The su- 
preme Reason, as President Bascom shows in his last 
chap‘er, is not only the Creator of material nature and 
the Author of life, but bas presided over and directed 
all the prcecesses in which these have been revealed to 
us. There could be no growth nor grades of intelli- 
gence, for there could be no iatelligence itself, irrespec- 
tive of Him. If the facts of nature were a jumble of 
accidental sequences; if the whole order of nature were 
not a natural order determined according to a rational 
plan, not only would any science be impossible, but the 
very scientific impulse would cease. This truth, which 
President Bascom does not bring out till the close of the 
book, is really the guiding line in all bis ‘discussions, 
which lack somewhat 1n the first reading the luminous 
clearness they receive in a perusal after the whole book 
has been read. It is not accidental, but bas a profound 
meaning, from which we may take pattern, that the 
Biblical account of creation begins with the thought of 
God as the Creator, and continues the narrative at every 
stage in the light of his brooding spirit and creative 
word. 


THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

It 1s no easy task for a biographer to write the life of 
a sovereign with whom he was contemporary, and this 
difficulty is enbanced by several considerations, The 
acts of Prince Albert were open to the double criticism 
which must attend upou the reign of a prince and the 
occupancy of the throne not by hereditary right. The 
English people seemed uever quite to forget the fact 
that though the Queen spoke of the Prince as her ‘* Mas- 
ter” she was their sovereign. This appeared forcibly 
in the widespread calumnies which were circulated con- 
cerniog bim in connection with the Eastern question in 
1854—"55 

The third volume of Mr. Martin’s work begins at 
this date, and is devoted largely to the Crimean war. 
It was boped by Mr. Martin that be would be able to 
conclude with this volume his life of Prince Albert; 
but, from the difficulty ia selecting briefly from fifty 
folio volumes of the Prince’s papers upon the Eastern 
question, the question discussed here grew to an entire 
volume. The best proof that the work is well done is 
the satisfaction of the Queen. Her sensitiveness to all 
that concerns her late husband, togetber with ber unre- 
serve in the placing of matcrial at the disposal of the 
biographer, left the writer at once at liberty and yet 
bound. Then, too, the domestic life of these rulers of 
the great nation is strangely blended, and necessarily 
so, with the history of the nation itself. That domestic 
life has been Jong regarded as fulfilling a high ideal, 
and the history with which it is interwoven is the 
strongest, bravest, brightcst period in the nation’s life. 
All theee considerations go to make up the difficulty of 
the task set Mr. Martin, but which, being carefully and 
truthfully managed, constitute its charm also. Of 
Prince Albert the biographer says: ‘* My difficulty has 
been that in ‘all my researches I have come upon no 
such defect as would have furnished that relief of 
sbadow which wiu:d have made the portrait, if not 
more impressive in itself, yet more acceptable to many 
who are reluctant t» belive in the higbest order of hu- 
man worth.” 


Whittier’s beautiful song, *‘ To her Absent Sailor,’’ from 
the ‘‘ Tent on the Beach,” has been set to music by Horatio 
C. King. The adaptation is admirable. It is full of ten- 
derness and pathos in the first two verses, with a thrilling 
outburst as a climax in the closing stanza. The song is 
published by W. A. Pond & Co., of this city, under the 
title, “Absence.” 

Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & Co, send us the Riverside 
Edition of Sir Walter Scott’s poems in five vols., Thomas 
Moore’s in three, and Chatterton’s in one. While the sub- 
ject matter is so familiar that nothing remains to be said 
about it, we must heartily commend the beautiful dress 
in which it appears. No more desirable ornament can be 
found for the book shelves than these British poets from 
fhe Riverside Press. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have issued the second volume 
in the Old Testament division of James Comper Gray's 
“‘ Biblical Museum.” This work, like its predecessors, ‘* The 
Class and Desk” and ‘‘ Topics for Teachers,” is a valuable 
contribution to the implements used by Bible students. The 
author has given the results of very extended reading and 
reading well selected. The book is meant to illustrate and 
suggest, rather than to assert and demonstrate. Mr. Spur- 
geon says of it in his *‘ Commenting and Commentaries” 
“Tt is surpassingly useful, sententious and sensible. Our 
opinion of it is very high.” 

That popular author, Sallie Rochester Ford, has added 
to her repute and the pleasure of her readers by her last 
work, ‘‘ Earnest Quest.” It is the story of a refined and 
highly-educated young man, who is struggling between 
the plea of his inner nature for a religious ideal, and the 
intellectual effort to frame a philosophy. He has been 
caught by the “oppositions of science,” and tossed back 
aud forth in a perpetual unrest. The story of his growing 
knowledge of divine realities is well told. The same popu- 
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larity ought to attend ‘‘ Earnest Quest” as marked the sale 
of ‘‘Grace Truman” by the same author, of which seventy 
thousand copies have been issued. (Sheldon & Co.) 

“The Coming Empire” is the account of two thousand 
miles traveled on horseback in Texas by H. F. McDanield 
and N. A. Taylor. It is an interesting recital: and throws 
much light on the possibilities of agricultural development 
in that State. The authors were engaged in a contract 
connected with the projected ‘‘ Texas Western Railway ” 
and the adventures and observations here recorded were 
incident to the ride along the proposed bed of the road. 
The book has much useful information strung upon the 
thread of familiar narrative. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 

The ‘ People’s Commentary ” comprises the whole oj 
the New Testament iu one medium sized volume of 700 
pages. (:f course it eannot be expected to be very com- 
prehensive: and it is not. It is, in fact, little more thana 
reference Testament, with notes calling attention and 
offering suggestions as to parallel passages. There is little 
or nothing to indicate any careful study of the original, or 
any familiarity with textual criticism. There are no 
practical] or spiritual annotations. But there is abundant 
evidence of careful comparative Biblical study. It will be 
found valuable as a kind of ‘ Bible its own interpreter,” 
but it will not take the place of a comprehensive and 
scholarly interpreter of the New Testament. (Nelson & 
Phillips. ) 

“The Honorable Miss Ferrard,” the latest of the Leisure 
Hour Series, is a book possessing a value beyond its story. 
Of the story it must be said that it is fresh and entertain- 
ing, the characters—notably Miss Ferrard’s—are vigor- 
ously drawn, and the action is consistent throughout. The 
end is disappointing but natural. The reader will concede 
that it could not reasonably have been otherwise, though 
the disappointment might, perhaps, have been lessened by 
interesting the reader more deeply in the successful hero. 
This is the only inartistic part of the author’s work. Asa 
careful and discriminating study of Lrish peasant life, and 
an intelligent treatment of the question of Home Rule in 
Ireland, the book is entitled to the perusal and respect of 
students and economists. (Henry Holt & Co. 

The second number of the “Orpheus,” under Mr 
King’s management, shows decided improvement over 
the February number. The feature of this magazine is 
the amount of music that it gives for a small amount 
of money: in this number five pieces either one of 
which would, at the lowest estimate, have cost twenty- 
five cents. The selection is good and the variety great. 
We hope to see in future numbers more space devoted to 
such practical] articles as the one entitled ‘‘ Don't Waste 
Your Time,” and sowe criticism of both music and mu- 
sicians, such as the editor is abundantly able to give. It 
seems to us from these numbers, however, guite apart 
trom the reading matter, that it is worth several times its 
subscription price to any family that is investing moder- 
ately every year in new music for the piano and the fam- 
ily circle. 

“The Christian Heritage and Other Sermons” of the 
jate Dr. Melancthon W. Jacobus have been collected by the 
Rev. Mathew Newkirk, and published with an unfinished 
autobiography. These sermons fully sustain the pulpit re- 
pute of Dr. Jacobus and evince that scholarsbip and the 
genial spirit which contributed so largely to his success as 
an instructor. He was the able Professor of Oriental and 
Biblical Literature in the Western Theological Seminary— 
a position which he maintained from 1851 until his death 
in 1876. The sermons now published at the request of 
many to whom he ministered are in an unusual degree en- 
dowed with the qualities which promise for the volume 
long life. We call attention to the practical earnestness of 
the sermon on the five ‘‘one things,” the comfort and 
forcible instruction of ‘‘ The Eagle's Nest,” and to the cor- 
rect exegesis of that familiar text, so constantly misinter- 
preted, ‘‘The Spirit and the Bride say, Come!’ (Robert 
Carter & Bros.) 

Prof. Geo. W. Plympton, of Brooklyn, one of our best 
instructors in science, has translated, and Van Nostrand 
has published, in a duodecimo of 165 pages, *‘ A Guide to 
the Determination of Rocks,” by Dr. Edouard Jannettaz, 
which will prove useful to geologists both in the study and 
in the field. With the aid of the Appendix (from the 
French of Stanislas Meunier) the practical determination 
of rocks can be made with tolerable certainty; and with 
the aid of the alphabetic index the general reader may 
profitably use the book as a dictionary in which to dis- 
cover the characters attached to unfamiliar names encoun- 
tered in geological treatises. The list of such names has 
been rapidly increased as the labors of investigators have 
established distinctions before unknown; and unscientific 
people are likely to make sad work of the scientific nomen- 
clature. Many descriptions of travelers would be far more 
valuable, if some such handbook as this had guided them 
in the use of terms. 

The critical scholar will not find much, if anything, that 
is new in Dr. William M. Taylor’s ‘‘ Danie] the Beloved,” 
for it is not written for the critical scholar. But the Chris- 
tian reader will find it both interesting and helpful, and 
the Sunday-school teacher will find in it a worthy com- 
panion to the volumes by the same author on David and 
Elijah. As an expositor Dr. Taylor is rarely original, 
but his interpretations are never far fetched; he is not 
unique, but he never indulges in vagaries. He does «ot 
belong to the school of which Robertson and Maurice may 
be regarded as the most noteworthy examples, but we know 
no practical interpreter of the old Testament stories who is 
more helpful to the lay reader. He has a peculiar skill in 
reading the stortes of the past in the atmosphere of the 
present, and in giving to every incident a direct and 


practical applieation to the wants and experiences of te- | w 
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day. In the study of the next quarter’s Sunday-schoo] 
lessons the lay Sunday-schcol teacher who desires help in 
divining the practical lessons will fiu.d this little volume 
decidedly helpful. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Prof. Huxley’s ‘‘ Manual] of the Anatomy of Invertebrate 
Animals” is a companion volume to that which he issued 
in 1871 on the Vertebrates; and the two complete the work 
into which, as he remarks in his preface, he entered two- 
and-twenty years ago, of producing a treatise on Compar- 
ative Anatomy for students. It is, of course, an admirable 
work: since the distinguished author possesses both the 
command of facts and the command of words. In this 
book he is at his best; and we cannot but consider him 
worthy of praise and imitation in maintaining, as he does, 
the cautious and ‘‘ objective” scientific tone throughout. 
In his preface he says, ‘‘ I have abstained from discussing 
questions of #tiology, not because I underestimate their 
importance, or am insensible to the interest of the great 
problem of Evolution, but because to my mind the growing 
tendency to mix up etiological speculations with morpho- 
logical generalizations will, if unchecked, throw biology 
into confusion.” And at the end of the book he says of 
morphological generalizations that they are equally true 
for either doctrine of the origin of species; only, if Evolu 
tion be probable on other grounds, they ‘readily adapt 
themselves ” to that ~~ (D. er ton & Co. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

* Henry Greville,” the author of ‘* Dosia,” Estes & 
Lauriat’s new ‘‘Cobweb” novel, is said to be Madame 
Henri Greville. 

—Mr. Ruskin is better. Happily the obituaries which 
he now seems likely to live to read are such as will give 
him pleasure. 

—The short career of the new and newly-deceased ‘‘ Tat 
ler,” one of the latest of London’s journalistic ventures, 
leaves several unfortunate investors considerably out of 
pocket. 

—The “Dickens Dictionary,” which was, we believe, 
one of the happy thoughts of Mr. James T. Fields’s admin 
istration as a publisher, has been reprinted in England at 
the instance of Mr. Charles Dickens, Jr. 

—Mr. Henry Stevens, the London bibliophile, is a Ver 
monter by birth, and it is said that he has succeeded in 
stripping his native state of a large proportion of its lit- 
erary antiquities, which now repose in dignified seclusion 
in the British Museum. A more patriotic and less mer 
cenary collector would have taken greater pains to enrich 
the libraries of his own land. 

—The * Library Bulletin” of Harvard University shows 
the touch of the new librarian, Mr. Justin Winsor, on 
every page; and is certain rapidly to develop into a first 
class library authcrity. The number for March contains, 
in addition to the long list of accessions, valuable biblio 
graphical papers on American history, Gold and Silver. 
recent Theological literature, the History of the Empire 
and the Papacy, and recent German Reading; with begin 
nings of an exhaustive accoun: of the Sumner Collection of 
Mss., and a bibliography cf the literature of Michael 
Angelo. 

—An interesting collection of books is being sold this 
week at auction in Boston. It is the remains sf a once 
large and valuable library that belonged to Samuel Vaugh- 
an, a London merchant of note in the last century, several! 
of whose sons settled in this country after the revolution. 
One, John Vaughan, made his home in Philadelphia, and 
everybody who knew the Quaker city fifty years ago knew 
him. Benjamin, another son, took up his abode at Hal 
lowell, Mass., then in the edge ofthe wilderness, where he 
was afterwards joined by a third son, Charles. whose first 
residence was in Boston. Through another line of descent 
what is left of the father’s library has now reached public 
sale. We have found in the catalogue the titles of many 
real and curious works, which were old even a hundred 
years ago. Among thei is a great store of political pam 
phlets and a full set of the ‘* Monthly Review” from 1749 
to 1825, wanting only a single volume. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The recetpt of all new pubdicatwns delivered at the Edit- 
orial Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in tts early st 
subsequent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptiy 
advising us a any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. } 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
* Birthday Scripture Text-Book.”” W. Mack, London. 

A. D. F. Raado ph & Co. 60 
Besant, Walter. and Rice, James, “By Celia’s Arbor.” farpers. » 
Brock, Mrs. Carey, ** Sunday Echoes in Week day Hours 
KH. Y. Dutton & Co. 1 
Castiemon, Harry, “ Buried Treasure.”........ Porter & Coates. 
Cvoman, John, “Bree SL a nkbn 0s cendsnccneeebners r utnam's. pai) 
Eadie, John, D.D., "Life of Kitto.’ . Carters. 125 
Guiilemip, Amedee, “Forees of etn: ” Parts 2-5. 
Mucmillan. Each “0 
Havergal, Frances Ridley, * Royal Commananenes 
E. P. Dutton & Co. oy 
“ Roya! Bounty.’ 40 
pune, John Arey: a0 ‘The Widow Dinectad.” 
Lewes, Geo. *On Actors und the art of Acting.” 

Henry Holt & Co. 

Eng. Lit. Primers. 
Harpers, 


z 


Lawrence. Bugene, * Romance Period.” 


Meade, L. T., * David's Little Laa.’ e Harpers. 25 
M riley. Susan,“ Margaret Chetwynd.” ceseesees. Lippincott. 
Payn, James, “ By Proxy.’ sseoceee ents ...» Harpers a) 

*Piatonis Dialog Vi. ..Harvers. 

* Seribner’s Month! * Voi xv .. Sceribners. 
Toac keray, Miss, °; he Story of Elizabeth.” ..Petersons. 1 00 

The Wr fin ide af Nostrana & Co. 
Tiopie,s8 * Wohoes of Broken Words.” ‘The Milton League. 
Williams, Wim. R., “ Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer.”’..Curters. 1 25 

We have also received current numbers of tue fo lowing publ‘- 
cations: 

Appleton’s Journal, Blackwood. awenpeerr Review, Eclectic 
Mayazine, Griffing’s Agricultural Pampb Macmillan's, Nine- 
teenth Century, Popular Science Monthly. Reeves’ seed © ntale gue, 
Sooteer, St. Nicholas, Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Kngineering Mag 
azine 





MU SIC RECEIVED. 


From the Central Book Concern, Oskaloosa, Lowa, * Goape! 
| Behoes,” by K.G. Bta jes. $3.00 per doz., #25 per U0. From W. J 
| Shuey, Dayton. 0., eavenly Carols,” by Isaiah Balizelland EF. 8 
' Lorente, we. $3.60 per doz. From F.H. Revell, Chicago, D., *tk « 
all ; #25 per 100. . 
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Our Folks at Poganuc.” 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE APPLE-BEE. 
UNCTUALLY at six o’clock Hiel’s two horses, with 
all their bells jingling, stood at the door of the par- 
sonage, whence Tom and Bill, who had been waiting with 
caps and mittens on for the last half hour, burst forth with 
irrepressible shouts of welcome. 

“Take care now, boys; don’t haul them buffalo skins 
out on t’ the snow,” said Hiel. ‘‘ Don’t get things in a 
muss gen’ally; wait for your ma and the Doctor. Got to 
stow the grown folks in fust; boys kin hang on any 
where.”’ 

And so first came Mrs. Cushing and the Doctor, and 
were installed on the back seat, with Dolly in between. 
Then hot bricks were handed in to keep feet warm, and 
the buffalo robe was tucked down securely. Then Nabby 
took her seat by Hiel in front, and the sleigh drove round 
for old Mrs. Jones. The Doctor insisted on giving up his 
place to her and tucking her warmly under the buffalo 
robe, while he took the middle seat and acted as moder- 
ator between the boys, who were in a wild state of hilar- 
ity. Spring, with explosive barks, raced first on this and 
then on that side of the sleigh as it flew swiftly over the 
smooth frozen road. 

The stars blinked white and clear out of a deep blue sky, 
and the path wound up-hill among cedars and junipers 
and clumps of mountain laurel, on whose broad green 
leaves the tufts of snow lay like clusters of white roses. 
The keen clear air was full of stimulus and vigor; and so 
Hiel’s proposition to take the longest way met with enthu- 
siastic welcome from all the party. Next to being a bird, 
and having wings, is the sensation of being borne oVer the 
snow by a pair of spirited horses who enjoy the race, ap- 
parently, as much as those they carry. Though Hiel con- 
trived to make the ride about eight miles, it yet seemed 
but a short time before the party,drove up to the great 
red farm-house, whose lighted windows sent streams of 
radiant welcome far out into the night. 

The fire that illuminated the great kitchen of the farm- 
house was a splendid sight to behold. It is, alas! with us 
only a vision and memory of the past; for who in our 
days can afford to keep up the great fire-place, where the 
back-logs were cut from the giants of the forest and the 
fore-stick was as much as a modern man could lift?) And 
then the glowing fire-palace built thereon! That archi- 
tectural pile of split and seasoned wood, over which the 
flames leaped and danced and crackled like rejoicing genii 
—what a glory it was! The hearty, bright, warm hearth in 
those days stood instead of fine furniture and handsome 
pictures. The plainest room becomes beautiful and at- 
tractive by fire-light, and when men think of a country 
and home to be fought for and defended they think of the 
fireside. 

Mr. Timothy Hawkins was a thrifty farmer and prided 
himself on always having the best, and the fire that was 
crackling and roaring up the chimney that night was, to 
use a hackneyed modern expression, a ‘‘ work of art.” The 
great oak back-log had required the strength of four men 
to heave it into its place; and above that lay another log 
scarcely less in size: while the fore-stick was no mean 
bough of the same tree. A bed of bright solid coals lay 
stretched beneath, and the lighter blaze of the wood above 
was constantly sending down contributions to this glowing 
reservoir. 

Of course, on an occasion like this, the ‘* best room " of 
the house was open, with a bright fire lighting up the tall 
brass andirons, and revealing the neatly fitted striped car- 
pet of domestic manufacture and the braided rugs, im- 
mortal monuments of the never-tiring industry of the 
housewife. Here first the minister and his wife and Dolly 
were inducted with some ceremony, but all declared their 
immediate preference of the big kitchen, where the tubs 
of rosy apples and golden quinces were standing round, 
and young men, maids, and matrons were taking their 
places to assist in the apple-bee. 

If the Doctor was a welcome guest in the stately circles 
of Poganuc Center, he was far more at home in these hearty 
rural gatherings. There was never the smallest room for 
jealousy, on the part of his plainer people, that he cared 
more for certain conventional classes of society than for 
them, because all instinctively felt that in heart he was 
one of themselves. Like many of the educated men of 
New England, he had been a farmer’s boy in early days, 
and all his pleasantest early recollections were connected 
with that simple, wholesome, healthful, rural life. Like 
many of the New England clergy, too, he was still to some 
extent a practical farmer, finding respite from brain labor 
in wholesome out-door work. His best sermons were often 
thought out at the plow or in the corn-field, and his illus- 
trations and enforcements of truth were those of a man 
acquainted with real life and able to interpret the signifi- 
cance of common things. His people felt a property in 
him as their ideal man—the man who every Sunday ex- 
pressed for them, better than they could, the thoughts and 
inquiries and aspirations which rose dimly in their own 
minds. 

““T could ha’ said all that myself ef I’d only hed the 
eddication; he puts it so one can see it can’t be no other 
way,” was the comment once made on a sermon of the 
Doctor’s by a rough but thoughtful listener; and the Doctor 
felt more pleased with such applause than even the more 
cultured approval of Judge Belcher. 

In the wide, busy kitchen there was room enough for a! 
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sorts of goings on. The Doctor was soon comfortably 
seated, knee to knee, in a corner with two or three 
controversial-looking old farmers, who were attacking 
some of the conclusions of his last Sunday’s sermon. Of 
the two results, the Doctor always preferred a somewhat 
combative resistance to a sleepy assent to his preaching, 
and nothing delighted him more than a fair and square 
argumentative tilt, showing that the points he made had 
been taken. 

But while the Doctor in his corner discussed theology, 
the young people around the tubs of apples were having 
the very best of times. 

The apple, from the days of Mother Eve and the times 
of Paris and Helen, has been a fruit full of suggestion and 
omen in the meetings of young men and maidens; and it 
was not less fruitful this evening. Our friend Hiel came 
to the gathering with a full consciousness of a difficult and 
delicate part to be sustained. It is easy to carry on four 
or five distinct flirtations when one is a handsome young 
stage-driver and the fair objects of attention live at con- 
venient distances along the r,ute. But when Almiry Ann, 
and Lucindy Jane, and Lucretia, and Nabby are all to be 
encountered at one time, what is a discreet young man 
to do? 

Hiel had come to the scene with an armor of proof in the 
shape of a new patent apple-peeler and corer, warranted 
to take the skin from an apple with a quickness and com- 
pleteness hitherto unimaginable. This immediately gave 
him a central] position and drew an admiring throng about 
him. The process of naming an apple for each girl, and 
giving her the long ribbon of peel to be thrown over her 
head and form fateful initial letters on the floor, was one 
that was soon in vigorous operation, with much shrieking 
and laughing and opposing of claims among the young 
men, all of whom were forward to claim their own initials 
when the peeling was thrown by the girl of their choice. 
And Hiel was loud in his professions of jealousy when by 
this mode of divination Almira Smith was claimed to be 
secretly favoring Seth Parmelee, and Nabby’s apple- 
peeling thrown over her head formed a cabalistic char- 
acter which was vigorously contended for both by Jim 
Sawin and Ike Peters. As the distinction between an I 
anda J is of a very shadowy nature, the question appar- 
ently was likely to remain an open one; and Hiel declared 
that it was plain that nobody cared for him, and that he 
was evidently destined to be an old bachelor. 

It may be imagined that this sprightly circle of young 
folks were not the ones most particularly efficient in the 
supposed practical labors of the evening. They did, prob- 
ably, the usual amount of work done by youths and 
maids together at sewing societies, church fairs and other 
like occasions, where by a figure of speech they are sup- 
posed to be assisting each other. The real work of the 
occasion was done by groups of matrons who sat with 
their bright tin pans in lap, soberly chatting and peeling 
and cutting as they compared notes about pies and pud- 
dings and custards, and gave each other recipes for certain 
Eleusinian mysteries of domestic cookery. 

Yet, let it not be supposed that all these women thought 
of nothing but cookery, for in the corner where the minis- 
ter was talking were silent attentive listeners, thoughtful 
souls, who had pushed their chairs nearer, and who lost 
not a word of the discussion on higher themes. Never,was 
there a freer rationalism than in the inquiries which the 
New England theology tolerated and encouraged at every 
fireside. The only trouble about them was that they 
raised awful questions to which there was no answer, and 
when the Doctor supposed he had Jeft a triumphant solu- 
tion of a difficulty he had often left only a rankling 
thorn of doubt. 

A marked figure among the Doctor’s circle of listeners is 
Nabby’s mother. A slight figure in a dress of Quakerlike 
neatness, a thin old delicate face, with its aureole of white 
hair and its transparent cap-border—the expression of the 
face a blending of thoughtful calmness and invincible de- 
termination. Her still, patient blue eyes looked as if they 
habitually saw beyond things present to some far-off fu- 
ture. She was, in fact, one of those quiet, resolute women 
whose power lay more in doing than in talking. She had 
passed, through the gate of silence and self-abnegation, 
into that summer-land where it is always peace, where the 
soul is never more alone, because God is there. 

Now, as she sits quietly by, not a word escapes her of 
what her minister is saying; for though at her husband’s 
command she has left her church her heart is still immova- 
bly fixed in its old home. : 

Her husband had stubbornly refused to join the social 
circle, though cordially invited. However, he offered no 
word of comment or dissent when his wife departed with 
all her sons to the gathering. With her boys, Mary Hig- 
gins was all-powerful. They obeyed the glance of her eye; 
they listened to her softest word as they never heeded tne 
stormy imperiousness of their father. 

She looks over with satisfaction to where her boys are 
joining with full heart in the mirth of the young people, 
and is happy in their happiness. The Doctor comes and 
sits beside her, and inquires after each one; and the mea- 
sure of her content is full. She does not need to explain 
to him why she has left her church; she sees that he 
understands her position and her motives; but she tells 
him her heart and her hopes, her ambition for her darling 
sop, Abner, who alone of all her boys has the passion for 
learning and aspires toward a college education; and the 
Doctor bids her send her boy to him and he will see what 
can be done to help him on his way. More talk they have, 
and more earnest, on things beyond the veil of earth—on 
the joy that underlies all the sorrows of this life and 
brightens the life beyond—and the Doctor feels that in the 
interview he has gained more than he has given. 

Long before the evening was through, the task of apple- 
cutting was accomplished, the tubs and pans cleared away, 





and the company sat about the fire discussing the nuts, 
apples and cider which were passed around, reinforced by 
doughnuts and loaf-cake. Tales of forest life, of exploits 
in hunting and fishing, were recounted, and the Doctor 
figured successfully as a raconteur, for he was an enthusiast 
in forest lore and had had his share of adventure. 

In those days there was still a stirring background of 
wilderness life, of adventures with bears, panthers, and 
wild Indians, and of witches and wizards and ghostly visi- 
tors and haunted houses, to make a stimulating fireside 
literature; and the nine o’clock bell ringing loudly was the 
first break in the interest of the circle. All rose at once, 
and while the last greetings were exchanged, Hiel and the 
other young men brought their horses to the door, and the 
whole party were, in their several sleighs, soon flying 
homeward. 

Our little Dolly had had an evening‘of unmixed bliss. 
Everybody had petted her, and talked to her, and been de- 
lighted with her sayings and doings, and she was carrying 
home a paper parcel of sweet things which good Mrs. 
Hawkins had forced into her hand at parting. 

As to Hiel and Nabby, they were about on an even foot- 
ing. If he had been devoted to Lucinda Jane Parsons she 
had distinguished Jim Sawin by marks of evident atten- 
tion, not forgetting at proper intervals to pay some regard 
to Ike Peters; so that, as she complacently said to herself, 
“he didn’t get ahead of her.” 

Of course, on the way home, in the sleigh with Doctor 
and Mrs. Cushing, there were no advantages for a settling- 
up quarrel, but Nabby let fly many of those brisk little 
missiles of sarcasm and innuendo in which her sex have so 
decided a superiority over the other, and when arrived at 
the door of the house announced peremptorily that she 
was “going straight to bed, and wasn’t going to burn out 
candles for nobody that night!” 

Hiel did not depart broken-hearted, however; and as he 
reviewed the field mentally, after his return home, con- 
gratulated himself that things were going on ‘’bout as 
well as they could be.” 

A misunderstanding to be made up, a quarrel to be set- 
tled, was, as he viewed it, a fair stock in trade for a month 
to come. 

(To be continued.) 








TEMPERANCE IN BOSTON, 

On Wednesday of last week the good cause of temperance 
had a field day at the Boston Tabernacle. The weather 
was of the finest description, for March, and the attend- 
ance was drawn from all parts of New England. Seldom 
if ever has the immense building been more densely 
crowded than it was in the evening, when every inch of 
standing-room was taken ; and in the afternoon a great 
crowd was present. Mr. Moody conducted all the services, 
having for special attractions the assistance of Mr Sawyer 
and Mr. Murphy as speakers, and a company of singers 
from Hartford, Ct., led by Mr. C. A. Jewell, a brother of 
Gov. Jewell. Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost also participated, and 
a number of addresses were made by ‘‘reformed men.”’ 
The remarks of Mr. Murphy seem to have been especially 
pertinent and good. From the ‘“ Advertiser's” report of 
them we take this passage : 

‘**He began by saying that the temperance movement was 
to get everybody to stop ages ong | and then everybody would 
have to stop selling. The idea had been to drive drinking 
men to the wall by legislation against selling and make them go 
awful thirsty, but a new plan was now on foot, and as sure as 
there was a God in heaven the sellers were going to be starved 
out of their business by stopping drinking. Every drunk- 
ard could be saved if he cou dget the means, and one of the 
strong Ineans was association, Drunkards were social people, 
and they must be provided with some pleasant way of passing 
an evening. The movement had been called a ‘red ribbon 
movement. He was not responsible for that name, and he 
didn’t think there was much virtue in it or in the pledge 
afterall. The pledge he likened toa physician's prescription, 
there was medicine behind it. He spoke strongly of the need 
of uniting the church with the movement. He did not believe 
in making it a political question at all. But the thing to do 
was to cultivate the public sentiment and inoculate the com- 
munity with the gospel of Jesus Christ. Love was the power 
that was to save the world.” 

‘‘Reformed men” are always objects of interest on such 
occasions as this, and we suppose their aid must be import- 
ant, though we confess it does not always produce a plea- 
sant impression upon everybody. We do not think that 
recitals of gross personal vice and degradation have an 
undivided good effect upon the minds of hearers. 
Now, for instance, there was one speaker who said “he 
began tippling when he was twelve years old, and was a 
confirmed drunkard long before he was twenty-one years 
old. He would not tell for his right hand what horrible 
things rum had done for him. He had inherited a taste 
for drink and could not reform. About a year ago he 
attempted suicide by taking poison, and for eleven hours 
his life was despaired of. Last April he was converted, 
and he told the story of his conversion.” In the course of 
the meeting Mr. Moody made the gratifying announce- 
ment that if $1,500 could be raised in Boston to carry on the 
gospel temperance meetings he would guarantee $1,000 
more from outside of Boston. 








A PROFESSIONAL STRIKE.—The barristers of the ancient 
city of Lyons are on strike. Three weeks ago a young ad- 
vocate, while pleading in the Court of Ap was pulled 
up with a short turn by the president after this manner: 
**M. Munet, you abuse the patience of the court and the 
confidence your client places in you. Surely, when you 
only get a brief once a month you might Lave leisure 
enough to frame something like a methodical argument 
instead of the crude and unintelligible observations with 
which you have been wearying us for a longtime.” The 
bar, as a body, took up the case. The Council of Discipline 
resolved that the profession at large had been insulted by 
the judge, and that unless he made a written a logy they 
would decline to attend his court. The peeckdeus refused 
to comply with this requisition, and accordingly when the 
cause list was called no advocate appeared. ‘he court ad- 


journed for a week, giving an intimation that if at the end 
of that time the barristers did not appear in their places, 
the attorneys would be ealled upon to plead.—_{Tribune. 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department,—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to * The 
Christian Unior, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as ageuts. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
eation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments aud on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





The Brooklyn Furnishing Co., whose 
advertisement appears in another column, 
has issued its Illustrated Catalogue in time 
for the Spring trade, and will send it to any 
one free upon application. At this time of 
year many people find house furnishing a 
necessity. This Catalogue will give them a 
useful hint both as to pattern and price; and 
by consulting it those living at a distance 
may order goods with as much facility as 
though buying on the spot. The warerooms 
of the Company at 559-563 Fulton St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., are filled with a large assortment 
of well-made furniture manufactured on the 
premises and retailed at moderate prices. 
The variety is such that any reasonable taste 
may be gratified and any notions as to price 
accommodated. Those who have dealt with 
the Company speak highly of the quality of 
its goods, and of the readiness of its employés 
to meet the wants of customers. Its business 
enterprise is indicated by the little birdhouses 
bearing its advertisement, and adorning the 
trees of almost every Brooklyn street. 





Something New. 

The Averill Paint Company, whose paint 
has become so famous on account of its con- 
venient form—it being prepared ready for 
use—and its superior wearing properties, has 
recently introduced a new article called Cal- 
cicake or Compressed Calcimine, for which 
they have obtained a patent. This material is 
compressed into cakes, weighing a pound each, 
and by simply adding boiling water it can be 
made ready for use in a few minutes. It is 
very handsome, economical and useful. The 
well-known character of the Averill Com- 
pany is a guarantee of the character of the 
goods offered by them. 

We would recommend our readers to send 
for a sample card to the office of the Com- 
pany, 32 Burling Slip, N. Y., which will be fur- 
nished free. 


Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine can now be cured without 
any surgical operatioa, pain or confinement. 
Heavy and expensive supporters discarded. 
No charge for examination. Dr. Mann has 
had 36 years experience. Office 133 West 41st 
St. Saturday, Sunday and Monday A.M. 

“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successful and honest. 
Ishould puta child of mine under bis care if 
I was so unhappy as to need such service. 

“(Rev.) H. W. BEECHER.” 





Plymouth Organ Concert, 

At the next Organ Concert, on Saturday at 
4, there will be a special novelty in the intro- 
duction of Mr. Edward Krankski, the distin- 
guished blind violinist, and the Sawyer Swiss 
Family Bell Ringers, who will perform sev- 
eral choice selections on one hundred and 
eighty bells. The price of admission remains 
unchanged. 





Brooklyn Philharmonic. 

The Fourth Concert of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic takes place on Saturday at 8, and 
the Rehearsal with the entire Concert pro- 
gramme on Friday at 3. Miss Annie Louise 
Cary, from the Italian Opera, will sing, and 
Master Leopold Lichtenberg, the Violinist, 
will also appear. 


To Subscribers, 


Readers making inquiry of the publisher 
concerning advertisements are requested to 
give their names and post-office addresses. 
We have not space to reply through the col- 
umns of the paper. We desire to be informed 
of any failure on the part of any advertiser 
to fulfill his engagements. 





Christian Union Offices. 

Home Office. 27 Park Place, New York; 
Boston Office, Crocker & Stickney, 338 Wash- 
ington St.; Chicago Office, Weston Hulbert, 
163 Clark St. 





Church Cushions, Cotton Felt Mat- 
trasses and Patent Spring Dress Pillows, man- 
ufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 
New York and Boston. 





Carpet Lining should be used under the 
cheapest as well as the most costly carpet 
Use (Cotton and Paper) only that manufact- 
ured by the American Carpet Lining Co., New 
York and Boston. For sale by all Carpet 
Dealers. 


An important advance in the manu- 
facture of Toilet Soaps was the introduction 
of glycerine. The Transparent Soaps of J. & 
E. ATKINSON really contain a large percentage 
of this valuable ingredient. 





Pleurisy Pains and all Asthmatic or 
Bronchial Affections are soon relieved by that 
certain remedy for Coughs and Colds, Dr. 
Jayne’s Expectorant. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Condensations of the Works and Lives 
of the Great Modern Writers, 


NOW PUBLISHING. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS 


For English Readers. 
EDITED BY Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


16mo. Extra Cloth. $1.00 per volume. 


The purpose of this series is to present in a con- 
venient and attractive form a synopsis of the lives 
and works of the great writers of Kurope—who 
they were and what they wrote. 

















NOW READY. 
> =| ‘ 
PASCAL. 
By Rev. PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. 
* He has performed his task with cure, taste and 
skill. He has really mastered his subject, and 
treats it independently from his own point of 


view. The translations are at once strictly accu- 
rate and singularly graceful.”—London Athenaum. 


VOLTAIRE. 
By Cou. E. B. HAMLEY, C.B. 
‘The whole work has been done not only ina 


se nulente, but very gracious manner.’’— Boston 
Evening Traveller. 


TOWN — 
DANTE. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
“Mrs. Oliphant has done more than well—she 
bas done nobly, both in prose and verse. Her 
sketch or summary of Pante’s work is clear, suc- 


cinct and scholarly, and her translation of his 
poetic text is excellent.”"—New York Express. 


Other volumes will follow at intervals of two 
months. 


*,.* For sule by all Booksellers, or will be sent 
postpaid, upon receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


_ 7156 and 1717 Market St, t., Philadelphia. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
announce that they have reduced the 
price of the AUTHORS EDITION 
of THROUGH A NEEDLE'S 
EYE, by HESBA STRETTON, 


From $1.50 to 81.00, 


Published in a handsome volume, 
large 12mo, 432 pages, from the 
author’s advance copy and by ar- 
rangement with her. 


Through a Needle’s Eye. 


The story is very interesting, very natural, and 
breathes a true religious spirit.—N. Y. Observer. 


Through a Needle’s Eye. 


An reerseerty good story of a quiet order. 
ery pure and beautiful in its teachings.— 
[Boston Traveller. 
Eye. 


Through a Needle’s 


Hesba Stretton ranks ay common consent among 
the best writers of English religious fiction.—[ Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


PUBLISHEKS, NEW YORK. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. HARPER'S WEF KLY 
and HARPER’S BAZA One copy of either for 
one year, Postage oy bythe Publishers, toany 
pomp A in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt 0. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to one address, for oo year, 
$10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 
ae. 2 HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be 
sent by mail on recespt of Ten Cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


THE AMERICAN REPRINT, 
NINTH EDITION. 


Seventh Volume Ready. 


To be completed in 21 Vois., Imperial svo, with 
many Thousand Kngraving»s on Stee! and Wood. 
Sold only by Subscription. For specimen pages 
apply to the Publishers, 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 
723 Chestnut t., hy ye 245 and 
347 Broadway, New Yo 


POSITIVE THINKER, Setence Hall New 
sdvocates Positive Philosophy and KRe- 
iipion of poe nity. $1.50 a year; 75 cts, 6 wonths; 
cts.3 months. send 6 cts. for copy apd circular. 











A splendid opportunity to acquire a valuable 
and convenient library at an insignificant out- 
lay of money.—BOSTON TRANSCREPT. 


Harpers Hall Hour Series, 
A VALUABLE LIBRARY: 


Romance, Belles- Lettres, History, Finance, 
Domestic Science, Biography, &c. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO PRIVATE 
BUYERS. 


25 Volumes in a Box For $5. 


15 CENTS EACH, 
Tender Recollections of Irene Macgillicuddy. 
Constantinople. By James Bryce. 
The Turks in Europe. By Edward A. Free- 
man. 
Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
20 CENTS EACH. 


Brother Jacob—The Lifted Veil. 
Eliot. 

A Shadow on the Threshold. 
Hay. 

The Bride of Landeck. By G. P. R. James. 

Da Capo. By Miss Thackeray. 

Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. 

Poor Zeph. By F. W. Robinson. 

Janet's Repentance. By George Eliot. 

Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By George Eliot. 

Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton. By George 
Eliot. 

Jews and their Persecutors. 
rence. 

Percy and the Prophet. By Wilkie Collins. 

The House on the Beach. By George Meredith. 

The Mill of St. Herbot. By Katharine 8. 
Macquoid. 

The Jilt. By Charles Reade. Illustrated. 

The Time of Roses. By Geraldine Butt. 

Dieudonnée. By Geraldine Butt. 

Oliver Cromwell. By Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Thompson Hall. By Anthony Trollope. [- 
lustrated. 

25 CENTS EACH. 

Moltke’s Letters from Russia. Tr’d by Grace 
Bigelow. 

David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 

Back to Back. By Edward Everett Hale. 

Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. Besant and 
Rice. 

My Lady’s Money. 

Warren Hastings. 

Life and Writings of Addison. 
caulay. 

Lord Clive. By Lord Macaulay. 

Frederic the Great. By Lord Macaulay. 

The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay. 

William Pitt. By Lord Macaulay. 

Samuel Johnson. By Lord Macaulay. 

John Hampton—Lord Burleigh. By Lord Ma- 
caulay. 

Sir William Temple. 

Machiavelli—Horace Walpole. 
caulay. 

John Milton—Lord Byron. By Lord Macaulay. 

The A BC of Fivance. By Simon Newcomb. 

University Life in Ancient Athens. By W. 
W. Capes. 

Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 

Cooking R«ceipts. From Harper's Bazar. 

Peter the Great. By John Lothrop Motley. 

Greek Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 

Latin Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 

Mediwval Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 

English Literature: Romance Period.  E. 
Lawrence. 

English History. 

English History. 
Power. 

English History. 

English History. 
tion. 
English History. 
Monarchy. 
When the Ship Comes Home. 
Rice. 

Tales from Shakespeare. Tragedies. C. and 
M. Lamb. 

Tales from Shakespeare. 
M. Lamb. 


By George 


By Mary Cecil 


By Eugene Law- 


By Wilkie Collins. 
By Lord Macaulay. 
By Lord Ma- 


By Lord Maceulay. 
By Lord Ma 


Early England. 
England a Continental 


Rise of the People. 
Tudors and the Reforma- 


Struggle against Absolute 


By Besant and 


Comedies. C. and 


Ce A selection of twenty-five volumes from 
the above Series will be sent by mail (in box), 
postaye prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of Five Dollars. 

The volumes sent separately at their adver- 
tised prices, postage free. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


RTIST’S | Manual. 1 a & practical guide to oil and 
water color painting, crayon drawing, &c. Li- 
JESSE HANEY & CO., LI9 





lustrated. Sq cts. 
Nassau st. N. 





‘UNTER’S and TRAPPER’S Illustrated 

Practical Guide.—Guuning and rifle sh oting; 
making and using traps, sneres and nets; baits 
and baiting; preserving, stretching, dressing, tan- 
ning and dyeing skins and furs, fishing, &c. With 
fifty engravings. ‘20 cents. Taxidermist’s Manual, 
0. Dog Training, 25, of booksetlers or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CoO., 119 Nassau 8t., N. ¥. 





JLOCUTIONIST’S JOURNAL «ives 

choicest standara and ew pie: es for profes- 

sior aland amateur readers ano speakers— heroic, 

ae oe &c. Just the thing wanted. 
Large 8 10 cts. of any newsdealer or by mail. 

JESSE HANEY & CO. 110 Nassau St., Now York. 





Just Published. 


GETZE'S 


NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE. 

Combines all the best features of every other 
work, witn much new and attractive matter. Is 
the newest and best method for the Piano-Forte 
ever published. By this method the whole science 
of pianoforte piavin is greatly simplified and im- 
ate aie pees ner’s best assistant, and light- 
ens the labor of the pupil. Specimen pages free 
by mail. Price $2.75. aa 

THE 


NEW CENTURY 


Choir and Class Book, by H. 8. PERKINS. 

A new Music Book for Choirs, Singing ®chools, 
Choral Societies and the Home Circle, and adapted 
to the wants of Academies, Seminaries, High 
Schools, ete. 75 cts. per copy ; $7.50 per doz. 


The Armor Bearer 


for Gospel Meetings, Revivals, Camp 
Meetings, Christian posectasions, Sunday 
Schools, and the Family. By Kev. E. PAYSON 
MAMMOND and W. WAKREN Be NI Y. and the 
leading composers of the day. Price 3° ; $3.60 
per doz. Specimen pages free. P ublishe a vd 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
547 ntomy and 39 Union Square, N.Y. 
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3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarte. 
Four Pages Colored Plates. 
A Whole Library in Itself. 
Invaluable in any Fam- 


ily, and in any School. 


The sale is 20 times as great as the sale of 
any other large Dictionary. 

More than 30,000 copies have been plac- 
ed in the public ne hools of the United States 

Recommended by 34 State Superintende nts 
of Schools and more than §O College Presi- 
dents. 

* Indispensable to every student of the En- 
lish language.—M. R. Waite, Chief Justice 
United States. 


Published by G, & o Bs ERRIAM, Spring- 


The following are among the Commendations 
received since Dec. Ist, 1 


W ebster boids almost the entire ground ip Min- 
nesota.—Hon. D. Burt, State Supt., Minnesota. 


q\ducational sentiment of Minnesota a unit for 
14 Webster. -Sanford Niles, of Minnesota State 
Commission, 
Bt in orthrepy. ig agg aes etymology and 
Gotntsions. Prof. J.B. Thayer, Normai School, 


qjeeuies all questions of pronunciations and det 
_— —Hon. W. C. Whitford, State Supt., 


Tyo Ams “ise Webster is like complimenting air and 
7 ne.—Pres, - Hewett, LL.D., [Uinois 
Normal University. 

4) very way worthy the success it has so signally 
| attained.—Prof. S. H. Carpenter, LL.D., Wis- 
consin Universit 

Re? mmended it;to;mypupils’as THE STANDARD. 

res. Robert Allyn, LL.D., Itlinois Normal 
University. 


ryvhe great authority in the use of our mother 
lille Thos. J. Dodd, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versit 
Hens . “authority in orthography _ pronup- 
ciation. —- Hon. W. T. Harris, LL.D., Supt. st. 
Louis School. 
q\very excellence in rare perfection.—Pres. Geo. 
A Thatcher, D.D., lowa University. 


Bs of Dictionaries—Webster’s U nabridged. _ 
Hon. J. L. Pickard, LL.D., Chicage 


Ce: -speaking Saapities cannot afford to be 
4 without it.—Pres. J. M, Sturtevant, D.D., I ti- 
nois College. 
ted met and survived every hostile 
aoe Pres. J. M. Gregory, LL.D., lll nois 
Norm. University. 
me ynly Dictionary we can appro*ch with cor- 
dence and close with 7 
James Pitcher, A.M., Hartwick Sem. 


Our sales of Webster's Unabridged to 
Booksetlers éaring the last six months 
have been larger than in the same months 
of the year previous, notwithstanding the 
depression of ee 

March 1, ‘878. G. & C, MERRIAM. 


M USIC FOR THE MILLION, -—25 pieces of 
popular Sheet Music sent to any sddrese on 
tocetpt of $1. 2% ct«. for6é pieces and Catalogue. 

- H. BONER & Co., Agt’s, 1102 Chestnut St., Phila 


Any SCHOOL BOOe 
pented furnished at LOW 
ES. Prices given on 
deoiambes. 
) 
American Book Exchange, 
55 BEEKMAN 8T., 
NEw YORK. 
BEY THE APRIL WIDE AWAKE! 
16 pages extra 

“Tom and Others,” by Mrs. swishelm ; ‘A Child's 
Calendar,” with 13 drawings; “ How Verlie Went to 
the Golden Wedding,” <4 mle | ol hosts of 
short stories, poems 


D. LOTHROP “ C On Boston. 


Ww JORCESTER’S ‘POC KET DICTION- 
ARY, Lilustrated, the standard Vade-Mecum 
of x correspondent and reader. 2imo. Cloth, 
63sec. Sent by mail. on receipt of price, by J. B. LIP- 
PINOCUTT « co., Publishers, Pail ade! phia. 








N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Offer BIBLES, ALL SIZES, ALBUMS, JUVENILES, 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, STANDAKDS. IMMENSE A8- 

SORTMENT for the HoLIDAYs. OUR T'HEOLOGI- 

CAL STOCK is unsurpassed in vuriety and price. 


Ts E * Crown Editions.”’ $1.00 per volume. 
MACACULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. Home’s ee aa 6 vols. Cloth, omen milt. 
Grenax: 8 Rom 6 vols. Cloth, extra gilt. 
LAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFING cK, Phila. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








HARDNESS OF HEART. 

“ But exhort one another daily, while it is called to-day : lest 
any of you be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin.” — 
Hes. tii., 13. 

T is evident, from this passage, that it was addressed, 

* not to scoffers, not to persons that were simply in- 
different, .r that were unbelievers, not to persons that 
were liviog an avo*edly sioful life, but to persons who 
had some degree of :ooral sensibility—nay, to persons 
who had taken some steps in the direction of a Christian 
hfe. 

li is therefore addressed to persons who have had 
their consciences awakened, and who have undertaken 
to live that life which Christ prescribes for his disciples ; 
and it is they that are warned: not the great careless 
aid uathinking world of men, but those that are some- 
what thoughtful, or have been ; those that believe *bem- 
selves to be interested, more or less, in general or ia 
particular, in the distinctively Christian life. They are 
warned not to suffer themselves to be hardened ; and 
that by which they are in danger of being hardezed is 
**the deceitfuloess of sin;” in other words, there hangs 
over those who are in the early or later stages of Chyis- 
tian development a liability to moral hardness ari#ing 
from the dece:tfulness of their own hearts, and of the 
circumstances that surround them. 

Hardness scaicely needs an explanation. It is that 
which, taking it from the armory or from the smithery, 
gives tue power to any metal to resist a weapon thrown 
against it; to turn the edge of the sword; to bluot the 
point uf the spear ; to quench the fiery dart, as it were : 
and ia that sense of course it would be auspicious to 
have something that was hardened. But to reoder in- 
sensitive that which is carried within, and which ought 
to be sensitive; to bave a disposition which has the 
power of turning away ao appeal, of dismissi»g an 
argument, and of making vital trutb a matter of indiffer- 
ence—tbat kind of bardening is much to be deplored. 
And it is just that which we are cautioned against ; such 
an attitude, such a habit, such a state of a man’s reason 
ing powers and of his emotions as that the truths of the 
gospel, when they smite upon him, will tura aside, and 
Lot pevetrate nor do their work. 

Every physician knows that a medicine is worn out 
by continuous use. As it were, the system adapts itself 
to it, und it ceases to be remeaial. So there is a power 
in repetitious truth to become unremedial to men. 

This bardeniog is not brought about on purpose ia 
those to whom I refer. [am not speakiaog to that class 
of persons who deliberately set themselves against the 
truth: I am speaking to that very much larger class of 
persous who tirst become indifferent to truth, and then 
are deceived in regard to it, and at last are snared by its 
enemies. If this class includes a great many persons 
that are in the church, all the more necessary is it that 
their eyes should be opened to their condition and 
danger ; and if it also includes multitudes of those who 
hover about the edge of the church, and who have a 
great many thoughts of different kinds io regard to the 
on-going or progress of religion, it is likewise a caution, 
and should be a spur, to them, 

One of the circumstances which tend to deceive men, 
and to wear out the power of truth upon their coascience 
and upon their uoderstandiog, is the attempt to make 
truth merely the cause of susceptioility, or of mere 
emotions. Men want to be stirred up; they want to 
feel; but feeling constantly stirred up and never em- 
ployed loses tone. It is in the nature of al! feeling 
either to be very transient, or, if it be deep and continu- 
ous, to become latent by being incaroated into some 
form of activity. It is bad for any man to have feeling 
that abides as feeling. All true and deep feeling that is 
continuous transmutes itself from a disclosed a.d open 
emotion into a Jatent state of action. 

In married Jife man and woman walk down through 
the years, and love deepens, although its expression io 
the fourm of mere emotion is alm st entirely wantiog. 
As the rain falls upon the grouud, and sinks, and dis- 
appears, but comes up in the greeuvess of the grass, and 
adds beauty to the blossom aad the fruit; so the rain of 
love, descending upoa human bearts, is lost to sight; 


‘but comes up in action, and develops itself with power 


in events and deeds. 

The faw and teadency which are illustrated in this 
instance are the universal law and tendency. It is very 
bad for a man to see suffering, and sympathize with it 
and yet not relieve it, nor strive to relieve it. Nothing 
hardens a man’s heart faster than to bebold distresu, 
and to have strong sorrow and pity for it, and yet net 
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transmaute the feeling of sorrow and pity into anything 
other than feeling. 

It is precisely here that convictions which excite in 
men prolonged and deep emotion, but which give uo 
opportunity whatever for the conversion of emotion into 
action, are mischievous. The mischief does not consist 
in the fact that there are convictions, or that they pro- 
duce feelings; it consists in the fact that these feelings, 
being produced, have no outplay; tbat they do not in- 
carnate themselves in disposition, and produce effects 
upon daily life; that they die as feeliogs; that they 
gradually render the mind insensible; that they finally 
give a kind of enamel to sensibility, making it fitful, 
uofruitful and wasteful. And that which is true of the 
sensibility of the mind we see in a wider application. 
How many persons there are in life who are so sensitive, 
whose hearts are so tender, whose feelings are so ex- 
auisitely alive, that while they are willing to help the 
poor, and to send them money by committees and other- 
wise, they cannot bear actually to do anything them- 
selves for those who are in need! But it would be a 
great deal better that they should have no sensibilities 
than that, having them, tbey should refuse to give them 
form and action; for the only safety of feeling is in its 
embodying itself in active forms. 

Now, it is the peculiar nature of religicus truth that 
it plays upon excitability. Of truth there is much that 
touches bope, much that touches fear, and much tbat 
touches conscience, on every side; but it is a very dan- 
gerous thing for a man to hear mure truth preached than 
he cares to practice. You may say that so much of that 
which he hears as he does not practice goes over to the 
account of iostruction; and that may be so in regard to 
truth set forth in a didactic form; but to accustom one's 
self to Leariog truth merely for the sake of having it 
play upon the susceptibilities is very dangerous, because 
it is a very deceitful experience; and yet there are mul- 
titudes of persons that do it. There are many who 
glut themselves with preaching, and are not a whit 
better for it. There are many whose dispositions at 
home do pot mellow, although they weary the threshold 
of the church and the lecture-room with their constant 
coming. They want to beart he truth as it is in Jesus pro- 
claimed; they like revivals; and they run to meetings 
early in the moruing, in the forenoon, in the afternoon, 
and at everi:g; they wish that there was a prayer- 
meeting every bour of the day to which they might go; 
and they pray; and ob! how feelingly they open their 
souls to be bathed in the sunlight of beaven; but as 
their experience begins and ends in theese things, it is a 
most mischievous experience. It is bad fur a man to 
have religious feelings which do not take on some form 
of practical good, instantly; that do not correct his dis- 
posiuon; that do not exalt his life; that do not make 
him better aud holier. It is quite possible for men to 
run after religious excitement which is io its nature 
normal, which springs legitimately from the presenta- 
tion of truth, and which plays upon their various emvo- 
tions in proper ways, aud yet be injured by it. There is 
many and maoy a man who is overpreached. There is 
many and mavy a Woman who is not growing in grace 
because she hears so much gospel. Such persons are ex- 
actly like men who are gluttons because they eat beyond 
the necessity of their systems, or beyoud the possibility 
of their digestions. 

But tbeir trouble is not a trouble which most of you 
experience. Ido not think you read religious books 
so as to injure yourselves. I dv not think you pray so 
much as to be in any great danger from that cause. I 
do not think you go to excess in running after preach- 
ing, or prayer-meetings, or things like these. Never- 
théless there are those who do, and their danger lies in 
this direction. 

Then, next, there are a great muny wh» bear the 
teaching of the word of God, who listen to the truth as 
it is preached 1n the sanctuary, who receive it into good 
ground (that is, into their reason), who approve it, who 
feel as though they ought to give heed to it, and who 
wish to profit by it, but in woom the impulse dies with 
that wish, and does not cenvert itself into a choice. 
Men there are who, without any very deep excitement, 
or apy extraordioary feeling of any kiod, whully give 
their approval to the truth that is laid before them, but 
whom it does not lead to any delhberate acceptaoce. 

What would you think of a man who should go to 
his business as wen go to church from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath? A mau ges to bis store, and sits down in bis 
office, aud thinks over 13e bargains which be might 
make. He thinks about the market 1n respect to flour, 
in respect to meat, in respect to coul, in respect to all the 
various elements of produce, and it seems tu him that it 
would be # good thing if he should go into a cer- 
tain operation in conuection with them. He thinks it 
all over, sees how it might be done, and is satisfied with 
it. Then be begins and goes all over it again. He 
thinks about it all day. He goes home, and sleeps on 
it; and when he gets up the next morning he rather 
more faintly thinks it all over once more. He is con- 
vinced that it would be a good thing to go into it; but 
he never does go into it. By and by another man goes 





into it, and comes out all right; and ihis man says, 
‘* Well, I might have made a very handsome sum jf | 
had gone into that; I thought it all over, and I was on the 
point of doing it, but for some reason, I don’t know 
what, I didn’t. Of course I bave tost the opportunity 
now.” 

These men that sit and talk of business operations, 
and think about them, but do not go into them, have 
their parallel in those who go to the house of God, and 
listen to clear instruction, and have tue way in which 
they sbould go pointed out definitely to them, but who, 
although they bave an excess of feeling, although they 
are entirely satisfied in their judgment as to what they 
ought to do and to be, or ought to begin to do or to be, 
fool with it (that is the plain English), They turn it 
over in their minds; but it never results in choice. 
They say, ‘‘I think that view was just: it commends 
itself to my mind as truth; and I really have been 
takiog it home to myself; I am thinking about it; the 
time has come when I should be a better man, and take 
some steps in advance; if 1 am ever going to be a Chris- 
tian man I ought to become one now ’—and that is 
about the extent to which they go. 

Now, when a man bas dune that through the first 
year, when he has done it through the second year, and 
when he bas done it through the third year, he begins 
to be tattooed, as it were. Constant iteration and trit- 
uration harden the skin, and the sensibility of bis mind 
besomes like the sensibility of the palm of bis hand, 
and grows leather-like. By reason of the continual 
handling of a man’s judgment his power of choosing 
becomes inert and inoperative. The perpetua) raining 
of truth upon a man may be kept up without develop- 
ing in him either character, as I said in the first in 
stance, or choice, as I say Sn the second instance. 

Then, when the truth is being preached to men of 
their own sinfulness, and of their great need of a trans- 
formed nature, so that they shall rise from the flesh life 
to the spirit life, a yreat many persons feel as though 
this were a thing that ought to be pondered. They feel 
as thougb time should be taken to think of it. They are 
afraid they shall commit themselves without bavivg 
reckoned whether, beginning a Christian life, they can 
complete it. So they take it into acc unt. And there 
are two points to be made on that subject. 

In the first place, there is one class who take it into 
account, not by meditation and thought, but by revery. 
It is one thing for a man to say, ‘‘God be merciful to 
me, a sinner; without the interposition of divine grace 
Iam lost; and I will cry immiediately to God for help; 
I will begin a Christian life to-day.” That is effectual. 

But, on the other band, a man, coming home from 
listening to a strong sermon, says, ** That was well put. 
What if I should go to church next Sunday night, and 
the minister should preach on Lazarus? And what if I 
sbould be awakened? And what if I should have one 
of those termble experiences which I have heard of ? 
And what if all tbe sins of my life should be brought 
before me? Aovd whatif I should roll «ll night in dis- 
tress? And what if there should be two or three days 
when I could not eat, nor sleep, nor attend to business” 
Then the minister would come and see me; and friends 
would gather around me; and I would pray and pray, 
and wrestle and wrestle: aud by and by there would 
suddenly come a burst of light; and I should be con- 
verted; aud I should sing and rejoice; and everything 
would be new to me; and I would join the church; and 
what a happy day it would be for father and mother 
when they saw me do that! Then 1 would take part in 
the prayer-meeting; and how I would pray! Well, I 
would like to pray like Deacon So-and-so, who always 
makes people cry when he prays. And I would be a 
real Christian—not a Jean, skinny Christian, like some 
that I bave seen.” Thus a man weaves the fabric of an 
imaginary life, and it is all revery. He supposes he is 
thinkivg about religion, He says, ‘‘ 1 am taking it into 
consideration.” Ob, fool! You are takiog it into con- 
sideration very much as a spider weaves silk when he 
makes cobwebs to catch flies on. It is all in the air. It 
is vacuous. 

There are other persons who have a very salutary 
borror of insincerity. They say to themselves, ‘‘ This 
matter of religion is of transcendent importance; and if 
a man is going to be a Christian he ought to consider it 
well.” They quote that passage of Scripture in which 
it is asked, ‘* Which of you, intending to build a tower, 
sittesh not down first, and counteth the cost, whether 
he Have sufficient to finish it?” They are afraid that if 
they begin a Christian life they will not be able to go 
through with it, and that people will ridicule them, and 
say, “‘Ah! they began, but could not finish;” and they 
say, ‘‘ I am going to investigate this matter; I am going 
to look into the thing.” And there is a certain sort o! 
comeliness in this. No man ought to go tumbling hea’ 
long into a profession of religion; no man ought to 
precipitate himself into tne church so that afterwards 
he will have reason to regret what he bas done; and if 
in order to become a Christian & man must enter into « 
knowledge of ali theology, be had better wait at the 
gates of rnstruction for some time before going forward. 
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Bat it is not necessary that a man should bave a 
theological education before he can become a Christian. 
And besides, no man can wait. No man does wait. 

There is not a man of you who, when the way of 
manhood is pointed out to bim, does not choose. You 
go one way or the other. You know what it is when it 
is pointed out, and you either accept or reject it. You 
know what truth is, and you either take the way of 
truth or the way of falsehood. You know what honor 
is; and you either take the way of honor or you do not. 
Somethi. g every man must do, and does do, every day. 
You are forming your character, you are buildiog up 
your manhood, and you are doing something continu- 
ally which has reference to your character and man- 
hood. There is not an hour nora moment in which 
the shuttle that carries the thread of life is not bounding 
back and forth, a d weaving the fabric of every man’s 
destiny; and it is folly for you to stand and say, ‘‘It is of 
great importance that I should do this right, and I will 
wait till I can be sure tbat I know how to do it right.” 
Why, you are doing it anyhow; and it is as easy for 
you to do it mght us to do 1t wrong: and every man im- 
poses on himself who waits because be wan's to be cer- 
tain of being right. You are certain of being wrong. 
You know that you are wrong. You are aware that 
your ioclination 1s to seek the things of the world, and 
not the things of the spirit. The ca!) is not for you to 
enter into profound mysteries but to repent, and to do 
works meet for repentasce to-day, to-morrow, every day. 
That being the call that is made upon you, you do not 
need time for m: ditation. 

How long does it take a man who is a thief to make 
up his mind to be honest? Suppose I should go to the 
Five Points (I might not need io go as far as that) and 
preach to thieves, publicly or in private, and open to 
them the matter of an honest cr a dishonest lite, and 
suppose they should say, ** This life of honesty which 
you point out is certainly a very honorable thing; it is 
infinitely higher and better than being a thief—either a 
sneak-thief or a heroic thief; but it is a matter that takes 
in the whole life and character, and it is so important 
that no man ought to be in baste, and run the risk of 
making a mistake in regard to it; so I will thisuk about 
it.” How Jong ought a man to think about whether he 
will be a thief or whether he will be an honest man? 
How long ought a man to thick about whether he will 
be a liar, or whether he will speak the truth? How 
long ought a man to think about whether be will be a 
drunkard, or whether he wil! be a sober man? How 
long ought a man to think about whether he will be a 
slanderer, or whether he will be one that exalts his 
neighbor? How long ought a man to think before 
choosing between hovor and dishonor, between grati- 
tude and ivgratitude, between love and indifference, or 
even hatred’ 

The things which religion brings to every man’s door 
and the things which are pressed upon you in your 
daily life are things which lie open to your inspection, 
and which need no prolunged investigation. You have 
been bearing these things discussed ever since you were 
rocked in your cradle; you have been under the influ- 
ence of religivus teacbing ten years, fifteen years, 
twenty years, thirty years, forty years, fifty years; and 
pow \ou talk about not being ina hurry! Why, your 
procrastination has already become immoderate and 
outrageous. These are things which a man can do at 
once. You bave all the light and knowledge that you 
need; you have had instruction abundant, and over- 
abundant; and yet you disguise the facts from yourself, 
and tbi. k that you are acting very wisely when you say, 
‘A religious Jife is of such transcendant importance 
that no man ought toenter upon it until he is sure ——” 
Sure of what? ‘* Sure of continuing.” 

Your house is on fire; you are advised; and you sit 
upon the edge of your bed and say, ‘‘ I know that the 
house is on fire, and I understand that it 1s dangerous 
for me to remain here; but then, suppose, in trying to 
get out of this burning bouse, instead of running the 
right way I should run the wrong way and go right into 
the flames? Suppose the smoke should so suffocate and 
bewilder me that I could not tind my way out? I ought 
to take great cure how I proceed iu escaping from this 
danger which threatens me!” Meantime the fire is on 
him! 

And how foolish, how silly b: yond all expression, is 
it for a man io a Christian community, brought up in a 
household of faith, uoder the care and direction of 
pious and loving parents, and baving had the truth 
brought home to him by ten thousand childhood expe- 
riences, to talk about waiting for more enlightenment 
bef re te undertakes to live the hfe of a Chris- 
tian! Oh, the days of a couotry Sabbath! Ob, the 
Wide-sou_ding bell of a village church! Ob, the 
birds that on that day seem more select in their 
soogs and sweeter in their notes! Ob, the walking 
down the green of brother and sister, hand m hand, to 
the house of God! Ob, voung and unspoiled hearts 
trembling under the preaching of the word of truth! 
How deeply are those lessons of childbood stamped on 
the minds of men; and, alas, of many men who have 





gone into unbelief, and vice, and corrupt ways! But 
they cannot 1ub out the memory of their childhood 
training. The sensibilities of youth they remember in 
spite of their efforts to forget them. Would to God 
tbat they would force themselves upon them oftener, 
and bring them back to their early purity. All the 
way down through later years the faithful wife, that 
stood praying between you and God, bore as a burden 
on her heart a regret that you were not a Christian 
man. Ten thousand influences upon every side 
have been pressing home the truth upon you. And 
what is the result? You say, *‘ Yes, religion is a 
profoundly important thing; and yet it is one that ought 
to be much thought of.” But this ought not so to be. 
It is not for you, like a ship in a harbor, to cast anchor 
now, and swing with every tide that carries you first 
north and then south, forever changing and never 
traveline. It is pot for you to stand still and talk about 
thinking. A long time ago you ought to have been 
doing. You ought before now to have chosen, and to 
have converted sensibility into conduct and character. 
And if all the excuse you bave for not entering upon a 
Christian life is that you do not want to do it until you 
have laid the foundations of thought; if you excuse 
yourself by saying, ‘‘I do not want to go into a Chris- 
tian life uoti] I have made sure that I will not come 
out of it,” then let me warn you lest you harden your 
heart through the deceitfulness of sin in this most guile- 
ful and specious form. 

At last, when men bave got past these stages, there 
comes the stage of easy acquiescence and of mild criti- 
cism from the standpoint of mere taste. Multitudes of 
persons who go to the house of God love that which 
comes to them purely and only through imagination. 
If the miuister is one who sings a sweet song, as it 
were; if the truth which he teaches be we)) set forth; 
if his language be choice; if his illustrations be charm- 
ing; if his sermon begins right and comes out right, and 
is shapely in all respects, then these persons say, ‘‘ That 
was a beautiful discourse; be is a charming preacher; 
and that is all they think about it. They make such a 
voyage as bovs make who take their whittled-out minia- 
ture boats over to the Park and sail them across the 
lake and back again. There is as much in one of these 
voyages as in the otber. 

There are others who criticise the truth from a }. gical 
and instructive standpoint. They have intellectual 
acumen, tbey have critical sensibility, they are good 
critics: a great dea) better critics than they are Chris- 
trans. This is the case with a great many in this con- 
gregation. I wish they would go somewhere else. They 
have got used to me, to my habits of thought, and to my 
modes of illustration. They are my best friends, some 
of them; they are persons that have in them many 
qualities that are most admirable; but I no longer have 
any power to make the trutb abide with them. The 
wheels slide on the rail, and do not revolve any more. 
These persons sit and listen to the preacbing, and go 
away, saying, ‘* Well, the Doctor came up to a fair 
average this morning;” and that is all the effect the ser- 
mon bas had on them. The truth may be as weighty 
as eternity; it may be a truth that reaches to the very 
heart of Christ; it may be the whole theme of salvation 
by faith in the Saviour; and all that it does to them is 
to excite in them a momentary pleasure of the taste, a 
transieot gratification of the intellect, and a generous 
criticism as to its ability ur inability, as the case may 
be. And what is the condition of a man upon whom 
the presentation of the weightiest truths no longer 
awakens sensibility, nor stimulates a disposition to 
choose, nor creates an impulse in the right direction? 

These are not bad meu—tbey are not bad, that is, in 
the sense of being vicious, or in the sense of being 
guilty of outrageousness in any way. Often their con- 
duct is conformable to all the best rules of social life. 
Many of them are men whose tendencies are strong 
toward honor and truth. But they bave sealed them- 
selves against the higher forms of spiritual growth 
which translate one from the life of the body to the life 
of the spirit. And their chances for development in 
true manhood as it is in Christ Jesus grow less and less 
every day through the deceitfulness of sin which is 
hardening their hearts. 

And so as men grow old, as age creeps on them, 
upon natural decay is superinduced this waste which 
arises from the constant hearing of the truth and from 
non-action, and which results in men’s coming into that 
dry and arid state in which the harvest is past, and the 
summer is ended, and they are not saved. 

Alas! for the remainders. Alas! for the multitudes in 
every congregation who are like shop-worn goods; like 
fabrics that have gone out of fashion; like thiogs that 
men send off to auction. Not that these things were 
not good in their day; but their day is past. Some- 
times they are moth-eaten; sometimes they are damaged 
by water; in various ways they have become undesir- 
able; and they are remainders; they are what is left 
over. And in every congregation there are a great 
mapy persons who may be cal'ed remairders. It is 
possible that some fresh way of presenting the truth 





might touch their sensibility; and therefore | say that I 
wish those of my congregation who belong to this class 
would go elsewbere. They might, perhaps, through 
some skillful ministration find that peace which comes 
from a settled consecration of themselves to the service 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. I mourn over the multitude 
of those whom I seem not to carry forward at all. In 
many relations I bonor them; in many respects I love 
them; in many ways their presence is eminently agree- 
able to me; but in otuer regards they are a cause of sor- 
row to me. They will not take my Mas’er for their 
Master. They wil] not take Christ's life for their life. 
They will not take his yoke upon them. They will not 
bear his burden. They will not lay their bearts open 
before him as he laid down bis life for them. In re- 
spect to these things I seem to have lost all power with 
them. 

Woe is me, if the gospel I preach is a savour of death 
unto death to you. I can bear to see you go somewhere 
else; but to feel that I am setting you apart, by my 
Piinistry, to utter destruction; to feel that ] am blicding 
your eyes and deafening your ears; to feel that I am 
wearicg out your bearts; to feel that lam turning you 
away from your only hope of salvation—that is a bur- 
den which I ought not to bear, and which I cannot 
bear My beart 1s deeply touched for those who have 
been so long under my ministry, but who are po whit 
better, and are not so near to Christ, to-day, as they 
were years and years ago. 

And now, what is to be done’ Consider the guilt of 
every naa Who thus practices upon bimeelf. 

It was only as early as 1400, I think, in the war be 
tween the Turks and the Greeks, that that magnificent 
structure, the Acropolis, and the temple of Minerva, 
and the statue of Minerva, and that wonderful frieze, 
the work of Phidias, whose very fragment bas been the 
despair of the art of modern days, were destroyed. 
Into the magnificent temple of Minerva, which was the 
glory of Athens, the Turks threw bombs, whicb ex- 
ploded, and shattered the temple into a mass of shape- 
less ruios; and that which adorned the ripest age of the 
world in beauty and art perished, as it were, in 
an hour. To have demolished an old granite fort, 
to have battered down an old earthwork, would have 
caused sorrow to no one; but to have blotted out the 
grandest and most exquisite achievemeots of human 
taste, human thought, and human hand-skill, must 
have filled with regret every heart that loved what was 
beautiful. 

3ut what is any statue, even from the chisel of Pbi- 
dias, or what is any temple, compared with man who 
is the temple of God? and what was ever wrought in 
ivory or gold or mirble that was to be compared with 
the humanity that is in every man? and for you to de- 
stroy that humanity in yourself; to turn it into courses 
of evil, in spite of the influences that are tending to draw 


it the other way; to overbear those i. fluences, to set 


them aside, to pervert them, and so to trample under 
foot and extinguish ycur higher nature—that is wanton. 
It is wicked beyond the power of language to express 
its degree of wickedness, Woe be to the man who dis- 
embo vels his soul. Woe be to the man who corrupts 
his spiritual nature, or overlays it with animalism, or 
beats it down in spite of its crying, and destroys it. 
Sometimes, when I see how many good qualities 
there are in men who are witbout God and without 
hope ia the world, I think that it is as if the voice of 
every one of these noble faculties was like a little chila 
shut up in a cell, famished, and crying out for deliver- 
ance. There is not a man who has not bad flashes of 
reason that set before him in startling ways the course 
in which be is walking; but they shone like the flash of 
a glow-worm in the darkness. There is not one of you 
who is not aware that conscience is shut up, as it were 
imprisoned, in tbe soul. You hear its smotbered voice 
crying ou!, ‘‘ Who will give me release? who will let 
me out?” anc then die away into silence again. Every 
one of you have, at times, aspirations, yearnings, long- 
ings for something better, that cry out in you like a 
child contined in prison. Those better feelings in you 
which never had a chance to develup, but that cannot 
die, and will not die, craw] out from the place of treir 
confinement; but you pass on, and will not feed them 
nor release them. Many a manis the raffian jailor of 
his better feeli: gs, and treads under foot the humanities 
and divinities of the whole spiritual element of his na- 
ture. He tramples upon the blood of atonewent by 
which he was purchased, and ealls it an unholy thing. 
Con-ider, too, what is the nature of the truth that 
men resist. There are truths which are revolting in 
there na.ure, and which men do not love tobear. Ther 
is a vast Amount of odivus, morbid news which no who 
some nature could bear to listen to. If a man enjoys 
recitals of hideous things, it is because be 1s morbid 
aud like likes like; but to any person who is pure a: d 
clean of soul, nothing can be more abborrent than such 
recitals. No right minded person can take pleasure in 
reading the accounts, in our morning journals, of assas- 
sinations, avd murders, and wife beatings, and quarrels, 
and cheatings, and things likethese. I would as lief sit 
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down to a dish of carrion as to feed myself on the drip- 
pings of the depravities of the day as they are served 
up in the public prints; and it is a shame for a man 
to open a common sewer ir the shape of a newspaper 
where his wife and children shall be deluged with the 
mud, the scabs and the sores of depraved human na- 
ture. It is evidence of an infamous and outrageous 
taste, Darwin thinks that we have ascended from the 
lower animals. Not a great way have some folks 
ascended. In the foregoing state they must have been 
carrion crows; and they retain their old appetites still, 
and like no banquet that is not fetid! 

Then, there is a vast number of things that are not 
infamous, but that are very painful. No man but a 
professional man would chose to pursue the investiga- 
tion of diseases, and ulcers, and cancers, and tumors of 
all kinds. The study of these things is necessary, and 
it is honorable ; but still only those who are following 
the profession of healing would want to search them 
out unless they were persons who were lacking in taste 
and refinement. And if the gospel of Christ had simply 
disclosed to men the infamy of their condition, if it had 
merely poured out upon them warnings and threaten- 
ings, if it had withheld from them all promises of 
mercy, then there would have been little to attract 
them to it, and there would have been some reason for 
their revulsion from it; but the whole presentation of 
the truth as it is in Christ is charming to the reason, 
to every noble sensibility, to every feeling of honor, and 
to every elevated taste, however exacting. We read 
that God so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son to die for it; it is declared that while we 
were yet enemies Christ died for us; and he says, 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. Tuke my yoke upon you,” 
‘‘and ye shall find rest unto your souls; for my yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light.” 

When a child, long absent from home, returns broken 

by conflict with the world and by sickness, and the moth- 
ther with open arms comes to the door to receive him 
back into the household, 1s that repulsive? Is there 
anything on earth sweeter than the sympathy and ten- 
derness of a mother toward her child that has fallen 
down and hurt itself? And yet the whole spirit of 
the New Testament is that of the mother heart, the 
mother face, the mother arm. It is the mercy of 
Christ that loves you, and luoks with compassion upon 
your ignorance and want, opens to you its arms of 
bounty, and says, ‘‘Come unto me. I will cleanse 
you. I will fortify you against tempt: tion. I will come 
and abide with you. I will give you raiment for your 
nakedness, and eye-salve for your blindness. As I 
dwell in the Fatber, and the Fatber in me, so ye shall 
dwell in me, and I in you.” The whole tone and 
the whole sphere of the New Testament is as sweet as 
music, and ought to vibrate upon every unperverted 
heart, and ought to make every soul desire to have that 
commerce with God and with the Lord Jesus Christ by 
which it shall rise and take hold upon its immortal 
destiny. 
i suffer me not to preach to you: suffer me 
to beseech you. Suffer me to talk with you. Suffer 
me to say, Young men and maidens, do not enter upon 
this perilous path, hardening your hearts. Do not accus- 
tom yourselves to hearing the truth only to push it away, 
or to make revery of it, or tomake light of it. There 1s 
so much of honor in being a Christ-like man or woman, 
and so much dishonor in not being one, that I beseech 
you not to take the freshness and vigor and power of 
your youth and employ them in such a way as to cloud 
your whole future. ; 

If there are any in this congregation to-night who 
have serious thoughts, let me say to them, Serious 
thoughts are very well if you make something out of 
them. 

In summer, when drought bas long prevailed, clouds 
come trooping through the sky, and the farmer says, 
‘* Ab! at last the weary, parched earth will be refresb- 
ed”; but no, the clouds have no rain in them, they pass 
on, and the ground is as dry as it was before. To- 
morrow other clouds sail in caravans through the 
heavens, and yive promise of refreshing showers; but 
the showers do not come. 

Thoughts that produce no results are of little account. 
To be wortn anything they must be condensed into 
forms of active life. And while I urge you to heed and 

oder the Word of Gd, I bid you to beware of taking 
it so tbat it shall not lead to the production of fruit in 
your Christian life. 

And why should not these results begin to take place 
to-night? You know perfectly well what is the true 
way, and what is the false. You know what it is to be 
selfish, and what it is to be benevolent. You know 
what it is to live for worldly things, and what it is to 
live for spiritual things. You know what it is to live 
for time, and what it is to live for eternity. You know 
what it is to lay up earthly treasures for this life, and 
you know what it 1s to lay up heavenly treasures for the 
hfe that is to come. The way is very plain and simple 
on both sides, and there is no reason Why any one here 
should not to-night make up his mind, decisively 
choose, and say, ‘1 now accept the Lord Jesus Christ 
as my Saviour. I enter his school. I begin to learn 
what he wants me to do; and with all my heart and 
soul I commence the work of a Christian life, and re- 
nounce the feelings that he renounces, and approve the 
emotions which he approves. I will strive to be what 
he desires me to be, and to follow him in life and in 
death, that I may dwell with him in his Father’s king- 
dom, and in all the glory of his holy angels.” Do not 
put it off till to-morrow. Do not aye as you 
have done so many times before. Do not throw away 
any sensibility that you may have. Begin to-night, ard 
here, and segister your purpose to evter into the blessed- 





ness of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, to live therein, 
to die therein, and to go to glory and immortality 
therein. 


Science any Art. 


Fact and Rumor. 








THE PHONOGRAPH.—When Mr. Edison’s wonderful dis- 
covery was first announced we gave such an account of it 
as we were able to condense from the published descrip- 
tions of its then comparatively crude state. Seeing the 
apparatus, however, and hearing its perfectly distinct, 
though somewhat suppressed, enunciation gives one a far 
more vivid idea of the astonishing character of the dis- 
covery. Ingenious mechanics have devoted their lives to 
the construction of talking machines. Now and then some 
Barnum has proclaimed with flourish of trumpets that 
success has been achieved, and has exhibited some com- 
plicated mechanism from whose interior sounds issued 
which might pass for simple words, but which lacked most 
of the characteristics of speech. Here, however, is an 
instrument so simple that its performances seem actually 
incredible. A small disk of thin metal is so arranged with 
a needle-point attached to its center that its every vibra- 
tion is marked by an indentation of greater or less depth 
made by the needle on a sheet of tin-foil. The disk is so 
placed that the voice can be delivered directly against it 
and the tin-foil, so that it can be made to move under the 
needle-point at a uniform rate of speed. Any sound 
emitted close to the disk causes the metal to vibrate just as 
does the bottom of a tin pan when it is made to spring in 
and out. Every one of these vibrations makes an indenta- 
tion of greater or less depth in the tin-foil. It is easy to 
understand that if the needle-point is allowed to retraverse 
these indentations the disk, to which it is attached, will 
repeat its vriginal movements. But that the original 
sounds should be reproduced is strange, almost startling, 
to the hearer. The voice that issues from the instrument 
sounds as though it came from a distance and has a some- 
what childish pitch. The words, however, are distinctly 
enunciated and readily understood by paying close atten- 
tion. The principle is evidently simple, and patient ex- 
periment alone is needed to develop it to a point of 
perfection which can at present only be surmised. Tin- 
foil, the recording medium now used, loses its power 
of reproducing the sounds after being passed a few times 
under the needle, but there is no apparent reason why 
some electrotyping process should not be successfully em- 
ployed to make the record permanent. Mr. Edison is 
understood to be experimenting with a view to the use of 
compressed air in imparting greater volume to the voice of 
the instrument. 





THE PURITAN AND ART.—Partisans fight against facts 
in vain. Mr. Goldwin Smith, a writer of eloquence and 
power, although too prone to acerbity, is a partisan of the 
Puritans, and of the Nonconformists who are the special 
inheritors of the Puritan tradition. He angrily resents the 
imputation upon that Puritan type of life on which the 
life of our serious middle class has been formed, that 
it was doomed to hideousness, to immense ennui. He 
protests that it had beauty, amenity, accomplishment. 
Let us go to facts. Charles I., who, with all his faults, 
had the just idea that art and letters are great civilizers, 
made, as you know, a famous collection of pictures—our 
first National Gallery. It was, I suppose, the best collec- 
tion at that time north of the Alps. It contained nine 
Raphaels, eleven Correggios, twenty-eight Titians. What 
became of that collection? The journals of the House of 
Commons will tell you. There you may see the Puritan 
Parliament disposing of this Whitehall or York House 
collection as follows: “* Ordered, that all such pictures and 
statues there as are without any superstition, shall be forth- 
with sold. Ordered, that all such pictures there as 
have the representation of the Second Person in Trinity 
upon them, shall be forthwith burned. Ordered, that all 
such pictures there as have the representation of the Virgin 
Mary upon them, shall be forthwith burned.’”’ There we 
have the weak side of our parliamentary government and 
our serious middle class. We are incapable of sending Mr. 
Gladstone to be tried at the Old Bailey because he pro- 
claims his antipathy to Lord Beaconsfield; a majority in 
our House of Commons is incapable of hailing with frantic 
laughter and applause a string of indecent jests against 
Christianity and its founder; but we are not, or were not 
incapable of producing a Parliament which burns or sells 
the masterpieces of Italian art. And one may surely say 
of such a Puritan Parliament, and of those who determine 
its line for it, that they had not the spirit of beauty.— 
(Matthew Arnold in “ Fortnightly Review.” 





THE LATHAM COLLECTION.—The fine collection of paint- 
ings belonging to ex-United States Senator Milton S. 
Latham is at present on exhibition at Leavitt's, in this city, 
and will be sold at auction at Chickering Hall on Thursday 
evening. This will be one of the most noteworthy sales 
that has taken place in this city for many years. The col- 
lection is of unusual merit, and contains very few paint- 
ings that do not fairly represent the best modern art. 





TREES FOR THE PLAINS.—Prof. Samuel Lockwood has 
in the April “ Popular Science Monthly ” an illustrated 
article on the Eucalyptus tree—its botanical characters, 
distribution, growth, medicinal and industrial uses, etc. 
The probability that this tree is the best available for 
covering our treeless Western plains with timber makes 
all trustworthy information concerning it of great impor- 
tance to Americans. Another proposition of interest is 
now attracting the attention of the Agricultural Bureau— 
the planting, that is, of the edible date in the desert re- 
gions of Southern California and Arizona. Seed has been 
imported, and it is understood that the experiment will be 
made on a scale large enough to afford definite results. 





—Bayard Taylor our new Minister to Germany is receiv- 
ing complimentary dinners and public congratulations of 
the most flattering description. 

—The British training ship ‘ Eurydice”’ with some 
300 men on board was capsized by a squall near the Isle of 
Wight, on Saturday, and at this writing it is supposed 
that there are only two or three survivors. 

—Persons who hold that lager bier is not intoxicating 
were brought to unexpected confusion at a brewery fire in 
Staten Island last week. One engine company consumed 
so much of the innocent fluid that it undertook to ex- 
terminate the other companies, and a free fight ensued. 

—Here is the way in which Victor Hugo describes the 
disaster at Sedan:— 

The French Army slept. 

All at once it awakened. 

It was prisoner. 

There is more of the same sort, but that is a fair sample. 


—A retired politician who, like most gentlemen of his 
position, has to spare of this world’s goods, learned lately 
that his nephew was a candidate for the presidency of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. ‘You must be 
elected,’’ he telegraphed, “draw on me for $2,000 to help 
on the good work.” 

—The Alumni of Haverford College, Pa., have, it is an” 
nounced, offered a prize of $250 for ‘‘the most practical 
plan for promoting the speedy substitution of judicial for 
violent methods of settling international disputes.” We 
are glad to hear it, and hasten to place ourselves among 
the competitors. Here is our plan in full: Pay THE FiIsH- 
ERIES AWARD. The Alumni of Haverford will please 
draw their check to the order of the Christian Union. 

—Itisa dangerous thing to name an infant for a celebrity. 
So Mr. Tennyson seems to have thought when his eldest 
son was christened ‘‘ Hallam Tennyson.” ‘‘ Why not give 
him your own name, too?” said the godfather, Hallam the 
historian, to the poet, ‘* Why not call him Alfred Hallam 
Tennyson?” ‘For fear he should turn out a fool,’ was 
the :eply, ‘‘ Let him be ‘Hallam’ only !” The ‘ Hallam,”’ 
it seems, could not be disgraced, the ‘‘Alfred” might. 

—Latest from Paris: ‘‘ Madame Josse’s flower fanchon— 
a diadem of mignonette in all the olive and dead gold 
shades, with a piqué here and there of crocuses and wall- 
flowers softened down by an airy chenille fringe in moss 
tints spangled to imitate early dew, the wearer (by the 
way, this is a hat that the ‘ Herald’ correspondent is de- 
scribing) thrusts a two-sous bouquet of violets in her breast 
pocket, and the perfume therefrom is supposed to proceed 
from her fanchon.” 

—In the new edition of ‘‘ Bartlett’s Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms,” which we recently noticed, a great many cur- 
rencies of speech are traced to their sources, or at least to 
their authorities. Is it possible that he gratifies some per- 
sonal pique in quoting: ‘It is fun of a different sort which 
is what does harm,” from the ‘‘Congregationalist”? ‘It 
is not easy,” says Mr. Bartlett, ‘‘to straighten out this 
remarkable expression,” but we go farther and say that it 
would be impossible, if common charity did not cumpel us 
to rate it as a lapsus. 

—How dreadful must be his feelings who is made the 
recipient of a set of engrossed resolutions, heavily framed, 
executed with all the resources of chirographic art! I[f he 
has any taste or modesty the problem what to do with it 
must be a grave one. Committees on resolutions should 
consult the proposed recipient as to the shape which would 
be most acceptable. Something in the style of an illum- 
inated missal, now, might be made very tasteful, and 
would not necessarily obtride itself offensively on the 
sight of all who entered the house. Still, there are people 
who like to have their virtues framed and glazed and hung 
up on the wall. 

—The will of an eccentric Englishman contained the 
following: ‘‘[ bequeath to my monkey, my dear and amus- 
ing Jacko, the sum of £10 sterling per annum, to be em 
ployed for his sole and exclusive use and benefit; to my 
faithful dog, Shock, and my well-beloved cat, Tib, a pen- 
sion of £5 sterling; and I desire that, in case of the death 
of either of the three, the lapsed pension shall pass to the 
other two, between whom it is to be equally divided. On 
the death of all three, the sum appropriated to this pur- 
pose shall become the property of my daughter Gertrude, 
to whom I give this preference among my children because 
of the large family she has, and the difficulty she finds in 
bringing them up.” 


—A New York dealer in feminine head gear lately filled 
a far Western order by mailing a package containing 
“two goldeu tinted switches” to his patron. She did not 
receive them, however, and in due time wrote to that 
effect. The dealer promptly complained to Postmaster 
James of the New York office, and since that time, Decem- 
ber 5, all possible postmasters between here and the Rocky 
Mountains have been written to. At last a clerk in the 
Indianapolis Post-office, remembered finding in an old 
paper bag a pair of curls. He mentioned the fact to the 
Postmaster at Indianapolis, who reported it to Chief Hollo- 
way at that point, who informed Chief French at St. 
Louis, who notified the Chief of the service at Washing- 
ton, who in turn communicated with the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General, who sent an official note to the Mana- 
ger of the Dead Letter Office, and then Postmaster 
James was made happy with the news that the switches 
had been found, and it is to be hoped that by this time the 
Western belle has received her property. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, March 18, to Saturday, 
March & 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday. Waeleeee- Saturday. 








Mar. 18. ey Mar. 23, 
Gold (highest)...... WH ..c00e OL 
Legal lenders... ... 98.64 . 98.88 





Government Bonds.— 

(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 
6s, 5 
63. 

6s, 5 
fa, 
tis. 5 
6s. o-% 
6s, 5-2 





48. registered. 1907. 
4s. coupon, 1907..... 01 
6s, currency, r..... 





Bids for State Bonds. 


Alabama 5s, 1883.... 43 Han. &St. Jo.’87.. 
Alabama 5s, 1886.... 43 |N. 2 ts,G.R., ” rn 
Alabama 8s, 1886.... 43 N. Y. 66, G.L.. WM... = 
Alabama 8s, 1888 ... 5 i ° 

Ala. 8s. Ala. & C, R. 
Ala. 88, of 18¥2...... 
Ala. 88, of 1893. 





Georgia ts. ° 
Ga.7s, new bonds" 

: . indorsed.... 108 2 

Ga. 78,g0id bonds.. 107 do do 3 2 








Lil. coup. 6s, 1879. | Ohio 6s, 81... Nite 104 
- Ww ead ‘Loan. } Ohio 66, "86. ......00. 


108 
| Rhode Island 6s.... 110 
South Carolina tis.. 40 





La. 78, Small Bas. 76 
Mich. 4s, 1878-79. . 

Mich. 68, 1883. - ao n.b.. ° 

Mich. 7s, 189.). - —. | Virg: mia *. old. Pe _ 
Mo. 6s. due in 18°8.. 101 do 6s, n.b.. 66... 30 
MO. 68. due '82 or '83 102% do 6s.n. - ye cesee 30 
MoO. 68, due in 1488. j do 6s. consol. b... 68 
Mo. 08, due in 1887. 105 do ex.mat.coup.. 57 
Mo. fs, due in 1888.. 105 do 6s, con. 2d s. - 
Mo. 6s, due ’89 or "90 105%) do 6s. deferred b. 4 
Mo. 6a, A. or U.d."82 — a i 3.659, 1924 7 


LA. new ponds | do J.43.. 
La. 6s.new Fi’g D’t. 58 do A.£40. 
La.7s,Penitentiary 55 | do 68, F.A,’H6.. 3 
La. 6s, Levee Bds... 55 | do 68,.L.0.'80.&3 42 
La. 8s, Levee .— - 55 do 68.L.C.89A.&0 42 
La. 8s, L. B, of 75... 55, | do 7s of ’88.. ..... _ 
La. 7s, Cr msol . 7% do Non-fund.bds. 2 

Tennessee 6s.0ld... 38% 

35 6 


- b+ os Rage bag 





Fag. bs. due "94-9.. 108% . smail bds... _- 
Han.&St. Jo. due ’86 103 D: ros reg. bds........ - 
Foreign Exchange.— 
days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers. 4.86X%@4.87  4.80@4.89% 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending March 23, 1878. 

Butter.—Receipts for the week were 14,006 pack- 
ages. Exports, 3,902 packages. There has been a 
fair business for old butter, mostly at inside rates, 
and itis only when dairies are better than the av- 
erage quality that the seller can dictate the price. 
Among the sales of State butter were fine dairies, 
Welsh, at 2s@2%c.: good ones at 18, 19 and 20c. Sev- 
era! fine Delaware and Chenango dairies at 2@26c- 
Lines of good dairies from same sections at 20, 21. 
22 and 24c. Also sales of early make creamery but- 
ter, in firkins, at 24@26c.,and few sales of fancy 
fail tubs at 28@30c. Also line of low grades for 
export at 10@l5c. There were sales of Canadian 
butter at 18@22c. Fine fresh make Western sold 
quick On arrival at 20@/3c. While anything off in 
quality was unsaleable at over 10@15c., there were 
severa! large sales of good sound Western, for ex- 
port, at 8@¥c. Genuine fresh butter sells quick at 
28@30c. for best lines State, and, say, 32@33c. for 
finest selections. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 11,031 
boxes, Exports, 13488 boxes. There was good 
business at lower prices. We quote: Fine Sept. 
and Oct. make, 13 cts.; fairto goed make, 12@12 
cts.; early make, good to fine, 10@12 cts.; part 
skimmed and off flavor, 6@8 cts, 

Eggs.—There is large supply, fair demand and 
popular prices. Salesto-day, Saturday, 10@il cts. 
per dozen. 





Beans.—The market is quiet ana prices favor 
the buyers. We quote: Marrows per bush., $1.50@ 
1.65; mediums, per bush. $1.55@1.65. 

Beeswax selling slowly at 27@28 cts. 

Dried Apples are dull. We quote: Fancy 
sliced, 7c.; fair to good, 53@6c.; quarters, 5@6c. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 

We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 

make Butter. Address letters and mark packages 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


THE MAGIC COIN Box, 


Holds over 29 of Silver coin, 
in “ Half ‘pal, r uarter Dol- 
a ay Nickles.” 
The —_ “move ements of your 
thumb pushes the desired coin into 

Fen am ,and another one 
















asif by magic. Makeschange 
in half the time with no dan- 

rof Gropping any, any. came 
Fiandeorel 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
12 Union Square, N. Y. 


65 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ta’ Outfit .10c. L.C.COE & CO.. Bristol, Ch. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1877. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 3ilst Decem- : 
DOR, Mies cocccineccesccccceceses. ccccccecces $4,710,765 883 


Premiums on Policies not marked off 
16¢ JQNUAFY. 1887. .ccccccccccccccvccccoces _ 2,040,362 61 


36,751,028 44 








Total amount of Marine Premiums... 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to 3st December, 1877........ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same 
- $2,565,890 27 


nesurns of Pre- 
$947,923 86 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 


Real. *istate and 2 aims due the Com- 


$10,565,958 
1,163,200 00 


pany, estimated at....... ..ceseee-eeeee 617,436 01 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie.. 1,764,303 63 
Cash in Bank .... ...... coccccccccovccecos 255,364 (2 

Total Amount of Assets.......... eee =k. 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. Phe certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued pio pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is ieclared on the 
net earned premiums ef the Company. for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 

UiBy order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
ADOLPH LEWOYNE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 


J.D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W.uH. &. Moore, 
LEwIs CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 


JAMES LOW GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L. STUART, 
GOKDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 


FREDERICK CHAUNCEY. 
CHARLES D. -* rca 
HORACE GRA 

EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. Foaa, 
PETER V. KING. 


DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
we. Hag 
JOSIAH O. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
Cc. A. HAND, 
JOHN D. MewLart. 
WILLIAM H. WEB THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. HORACE K. THURBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
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Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
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Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
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INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 


NEW YORK to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 
Every Thursday « or Saturday. 








Ton Tone. 

City of Berlin, 3491 | ‘ity of Brussels 
City of Richmond, 407 | City of New York, 3: io 
ety of Chester, 46 City of Paris, 81 
‘ity ot Montreal, 449 | c ity of Brooklyn, iL 





These magnificent ehoomern, built in watertight 
compartments, are among the stron est, largest 
and fastest on the Atlantic. 

The Salouns are luxuriously furnished, especially 
well lighted an@ ventilated, und take up the whole 
width of the ship. The principal staterooms are 
amidships, forward of the engines, where least 
noise and motion is feit,and are replete with every 
comfayt, having all latest improvements, double 
berth® electric bells, &c. 

: ing cuisine has always been a specialté of this 
uin 

Ladies’ cabins and bathrooms,’ Gentlemen’s 
smoking and bathrooms, Barbers’ shops, pianos, 
libraries, &c., provided. 

For rates of passage and other information. 
apply to 


JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 


15 Broadway, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 

ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentals, and 
library fees only #27 a vear. Over 1,000 students; 
Spring Term begins March 12; Fall Term, Sept, 3. 
Wincer Term, Dec. 3. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual —- Address 
Prof FF. B. RIC E. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


NORTON, MASS. 

An endowed School of moderate size, pleasantly 
situated in a country town. Terms. from $250 to 
#00 per year. Summer Term begins April 10. Ap- 
ply to the Principal, ELLEN M. HASKELL. 





Cs INNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best avenge ony lad EALGEERETS. Science, 
Languaves, Painting and 

REV . DAVID H. MOORE, D. -D.. 





PREST. — 
Madison U niversity. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 5 a7 op ’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr.3 pear, Hamilton, } N. -Y. 





LADY living on a pieasant farm in the coun- 
4A ty would like the care of a few young chil- 
dren. Terms reasonable. Address, Box 534, 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N - Y. 

GazENwica ACADEMY with Musical 
Pf Institute and Commercial College. Founded 
2. 











1 For both sexes. A SKA SIDE school. On 
direct yg from New York 9 Boston. Address 
D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal, 
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As a home for students | 


Vv VERY Agent, Canvasser, Trader or 

4 Speculutor should reas tne Agent's Jour- 
nal. It veils you who keeps the bess selling Gouds 
or you to handle. It saves you from Frauds 
Swindlers, &c. Gives you valuabie suggestions 
relating to Canvassing. full of funny anecdotes 
und spicy stories, &c. A handsomely bound 24 page 
Specimen Copy sent Free. 
Aadress, AGENTS’ JOURNAL, New York. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
mis 4,6 & 6 Home Bt., Cincinnad, , 0. 


ADIES c can n make $5a day in their ownci y 
town. Address, Ellis Man’g Co.,Waltham, ass 
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*’) Coral Set Breast- 
“3pon and tardrops, 
pun pust- 

paid to any 
aS reader of 
this paper 
for % ce nts. Three 
meets fr WO cents. 
yImitation Coral 
Sleeve Buttons 
to match, 25 
cents per 
set.orthree 


















sets for & 

Ele- 

1 each 1¢ 

cents extra required on all Canadian orders 
Extra inducements to 


to prepay postage. 
bface x BRIDE & ©F., 11 Clinton 
Place, New York City. 








a year. Agente wanted everywhere, Bus- 
— vi y legitimate. Particulars free 
Wosrn & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Taannene aaner. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 
g00d schouls. 

Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 

















ly sui > 
Apniy to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New York. 
willsend ANY book published in the 
United States, post-paid, on the re- 
ceipt of the publisher's pr 
JAMES E. RAMSEY, Bookse.ier, 
478 Apetput St., Brookiyn, N, ¥. 
cr , 
THE 
Is THE 


MOST DURABLE AND BEAUTIFUL! § 
EXTERIOR PAINT KNOWN, 


WHITE, DRAB, 
BUFF, STONE, 
FRENCH GREY, LAVENDER, 


and other exquisite shades, all ready for use, 
are sold by the gallon. It outwears the best 
of any other. 


Testimonials from owners of the finest resi- 
dences in the country, with Sample Card of 
Colors, furnished free by dealers generally, 
and by the 


Averill Chemical Paint Co., 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
CLEVELAND. 
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\ BLS e RICHARDSON 
S PERFECTED 
BU Pree COLOR is recom- 


he agricultural 


t 
ey el "seed by thousands 
of the very best Dairymen. It 
em perfect June color,ana 


s harmless us salt. — 
bottle colors 300 pou ay 
adas 5c. per pound to onine 
oe aa your druggist or 

c 0 L 0 RI t, or sena for 


for i 
J descriptive circulars. WELLS, 
KICHARDSON & CO., Proprs., 
* Burlington, Vt. 





| poeeeeens Bookstore 


5,678 Curious Old Books at your id. 
‘2 Magnificent Books at our price. 

if 2,74:2 Bibles and Prayer Books at any 

rice. Catalogue of fiction free. L&GGAT Bros. 
Beekman St... opp. New Post Office. New York. 


_ 7 ROBINSON'S 
— & Tune Book: 
GS FOR THE SANCTUA ARY 


NO AND i. 


st usa fH & AL SONGS 
a =a ee 2 SPIRITED fone Ab Powe 


HAPEL SONGS ‘oNGS 22° 


Tor mt SOCIAL MEETING & FAMILY: 
re es 


oh AS, BARNES Nr & COMPANY «25° 
New York 


. Chicago & New Orleans» 


ASTH Wiss = Asthma REMEDY 
Te only sure remedy. sold under a positive guar. 
antes. Price dress 
LovisSurrumsant,Chentatloveiend.O. 


~ 


EE ch 


- mitigating Cough, Spetittasing and lessening 

ctoration, Chronic Bronchitis, and allaying 
tie ling in the throat. An excellent remedy for 
keeping the throat meoiet while speaking of 
singing. Prepared only by 


H. A. CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 
57 Fourth Avenue, 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s), NEW YORK. 
For sale by Pharmacists, and_ sent by madi on receipt 
of the price. 25 Centa. 
























Good Agents 


are wanted, 


“ Domestic ” 
8. M. Co., N. ¥. 











This c cut is an exact repre- 
sentation of our Solid Gold, 
First Quality Stone, Ame- 
thyst Ring. Sent to any 
address, by mail, registe: 
on receipt of price, $3.50. 

Our Great INustrated Jewelry 
logue, just out, will be sent to any address free, 
= n appication. You can save 60% by dealing with 

IRST HANDS. 

. ANDRESS & COLLINS, 
6 and 7 Dey Street, New York. 











ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 
General Transatlantic Company. 


Between New York and Havre. Pier 42, N.KR., foot 
Morton street 


Capt. sponges, Wed., agus = 2 A. 4 
May |. 4.30 P. ™ 


CANADA..... 

PEREIR 
VITLE DEPARis Capt “Durand, <a 
PRICE OF FERSAG IN GOLD (including 
ae: TO HAVRK- hiret Cabin, $100; Becond 
bin, $65; Third ps Steerage, $26, includ- 

a wine, bedding, and utensils. 

JAUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


Those answering an Advertisement 








will eco r a favor upon the Ad 
tiser and the Publisher by ‘Raver. 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Union. 


the leading Chemists of the Country. 





without it. All Grocers sell it. 


ROYAL Powber 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, ful] weight, uniform and wholesome. 
and makes better rolls. biscuit, corn-bread, muffins, cakes, &c.. 
It is free from injurious substances of every kind and has received the strongest Com- 
mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. 


It goes further 
than any other prepared. 


Also the endorsement of 


It is peerless and unapproachable in quality, and any family who once uses t will not 
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Che Household. 


ONE OF THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT. 
By Mrs. HENRY WaRD BEECHER. 

{EATED at a window shaded by orange trees, 
7 among whose glossy leaves both fruit and blos- 
soms vestle, the red-bird from his cage calling **‘ What 
cheer?” to his wild, free brother, and the mocking- 
bird saucily answering both, the lovely St. John’s 
River flashing before us, and the thermometer at 78°, 
it seems difficult to realize that the complaints in a 
letter just received can haveany foundation. Yet we 
do not quite forget the discomforts of our northern 
March. Weueed but to turn from the beautiful scene 
before us and, closing our eyes a moment, understand 
distinctly all that our *‘impatient friend”’ is enduring 
when she says: 

“ Of all the torments crowded into a housekeeper's life, is 
there any that equals that which we must endure when left 
to the tender mercies of the stormy, windy, boisterous month 
of March? 

* Didn't you once say that one of the plagues of Egypt 
must have beeu sentin March? What you may have said in 
sport [am ready to accept as sober carnest, and confess to 
great sympathy with the Egyptians. I wonder if all the 
other plagues were as intolerable as the dust that fell in 
Egypt. 

“Lam tempted to throw aside my duster and broom and 
leave March to do his worst, unless you can tell me how to 
conquer. My appeal may be tuo late for March, but April 
will bave days that will prevent my forgetting my present 
discomfort. At any rate send a word of comfort and sympa- 
thy that [ may keep in reserve for the March of 1879.” 

That March winds and dust are the terror of all 
good housewives none can deny. It certainly does 
seem a waste of time and strength to follow this most 
unruly month with any hope of undoing the mischief 
so persisteutly repeated. ‘Helen's Babies” aud all 
the tribe of * Other Folks’ Children” are models of 
staid propriety compared with the strange, wild an- 
tics to be guarded against during every hour of the 
long four weeks of March. Were we to attempt to 
prosciibe *‘*metes and bounds” for all these raids 
upon the peace of well-ordered households, we should 
be ina worse predicament than * Aunt Alice’? when 
attempting to put her pet theories into successful 
practice while endeavoring to manage her brother's 
babies. 

But notwithstanding the discouragements that sur- 
round the housekeeper through all this dreary month, 
the broom and duster can by no means be thrown 
down and the enemy allowed to have its rude way 
without resistance. To yield the field will make no 
change in wind or weather. Even if the dust were 
left, unmolested, to cover every choice and dainty 
article, the cold, raw, chilly winds, the headaches, 
rheumatic pains, the coughs and many physical dis- 
comforts that all feelin some degree and the feeble 
suffer from intensely cannot be avoided. Nothing 
will be gained by impatience or neglect, but every 
evil will be exaggerated by the untidiness that must 
follow neglect. We know of but one escape. Come 
to the land of the orange, the land of soft, balmy air, 
of bright singing birds and fragrant flowers. Under 
the orange boughs you can defy March. 

To those who cannot thus escape we must advise 
“patient continuance in well-doing.’’ Cherish the 
broom and duster as your chief friemads. You cannot 
conquer—do not look for that—but you can keep the 
enemy in check, partially. Useless as it may seem to 
repeat the same operation many times a day, yet, ne- 
glect it twenty-four hours and it will cost double the 
labor to atone for the neglect. When dust first settles 
on anything it can be removed easily—almost blown 
off; but let it remain unmolested a day or two and 
it not only adheres but seems to harden. Whether 
there is imperceptible moisture in the air, or tie gas 
from fires or lamps holds the dust as it settles, we 
know not; but books, engravings, curtains, carpets 
and all the pleasant and ornamental articles about a 
house are greatly injured by this dust if left without 
care twenty-four hours, and assuredly demand double 
the time to renovate them that would have been 
needed had they been lightly dusted several times 
through the day. 

The dust that hiaes in carpets, curtains or carvings 
is particularly hard toremove. For this reason March 
isthe only time when we haveapy patience with dark- 
ened rooms. During this month, when not in use, we 
would advise that the blinds be closed and the cur- 
tains dropped, excluding all the dust possible. But, 
even then, no house can be so closely guarded but the 
dust will enter. March isa sleepless foe and taxes a 
housekeeper’s time and patience to the uttermost. 
Constant care must be given; if not, nothing can be 
touched without soiling the clothes or hands, particu- 
larly the latter. Constant washing the hands chaps 
them, and the dust, even though too fine to be dis- 
cerned, will leave the hands dry, rough, uncomforta- 
ble and discolored. 

The carving and gilding of furniture or picture- 
frames peculiarly need great care. Once leave the 


dust to settle for the whole day and they are soon so 
defaced as to be impossible to clean. . Without being 
ill-naturedly observant, let any one notice how the 
oboicest decorations in some houses show lines of gray 
or ash color, to the great disfigurement of beautiful 
work, and all the furniture looks dull and old. It 
requires very little wisdom where thess sigus are evi- 





dent to see that the dusting has not been properly 
attended to. Without the strietest care, more injury 
will be done to furniture and choice articles in} the 
month of March than in auy three months of the 
year. 

Windows are much harder to keep clean in this 
month, and, indeed, in most of the spring months, 
because of frequent snow aud rain, mostly attended 
with high winds; and when it suddeuly sweeps across 
the freshly-washed panes it leaves them almost as 
gray and dirty as before washing. For this reason it 
is not extravagant to use alcohol to clean windows 
during these troublesome days. It requires but little. 
Dampen a cloth in alcohol and wipe off each pane; 
it dries instantly, leaving no moisture for dust to ad- 
here to, and makes the glass particularly clear. 

Even the most methodical housekeeper, im _ this 
month, will be obliged to wash on whatever day the 
wind will afford an opportunity. If clothes are hung 
out on a very windy day they will be more injured by 
the severe snappipg than by many weeks’ wear. 

We have not attempted to persuade our “impatient 
friend ”’ that her troubles are simply imaginary—that 
would be folly; but seeing that for a few weeks this 
discomfort is inevitable, we trust that she and others 
similarly tormented will be brave enough to accept 
the position without grumbling, aud, at all events, 
keep on friendly terms, for their own sakes, wita the 
broom and duster. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERs. 

Question.—Will Mrs. Beecher inform us if she has any ex- 
perience in coal oil stoves for cooking, ironing and heating? 
And if 80, which she thinks best? 

Answer.—We have no actual experience in the use 
of these stoves; but from what we hear through 
others feel inclined to think well of them. The 
Florence, and one to be obtained from the Chemical] 
Lamp KEstablishment, Chambers St., New York city, 
are the ones recommended to us as the most trust- 
worthy and effective. The only complaint we have 
heard of them is their tendency to smoke occasion- 
ally. But from the explanation given us by the man- 
ufacturer in Chambers street (we do not recall the 
name), we must believe that the trouble arises from 
mismanagement, or from not fully understanding 
the perfect way to manage them. The very small ex- 
pense that is needed to heat them, and for summer 
the ease with which the heat can be subdued or en- 
tirely removed, and the ease with which baking, 
washing and ironing can be done by them, make it 
very desirable that their ** good be not evil spoken 
of” through any lack of vare inp managing them. 

Question.—Please give us your views on wearing false bair? 

Answer.—Wheu the hair has fallen off badly we think 
it a great convenience to be able to use a band of false 
hair, enough to be able to dress the hair neatly and 
naturally. But we think it great folly, if not sin, to 
carry this to the excess of the present style. It is un- 
natural; it certainty is not pretty or in good taste. 
It adds no beauty to the wearer, and but that the eyes 
are blinded by the tyrant Fashion it would be thought 
a monstrous deformity. We fear no new generation 
profits by the mistakes of the old. We are but repeat- 
ing the follies of those who lived in the days of Addi- 
son—follies which he tried to correct by his wit, 
satire, or irony: 

“With curls on curls they build 
The hair before, and mount it 
With a formidable tower. 

But look behind, and then, 
They dwindle to tie pigmy kind.”’ 

Perhaps pot a correct quotation, but near enough 
for the purpose. 

Question.—Is oilcloth under and around stoves as service- 
able as zinc? 

Answer.—Not as durable, perhaps, unless well cared 
for, but much prettier and more homelike in the 
sitting-room or parlor. We prefer zinc for the kitch- 
en, as the fire may fall from the stove, or hot irons be 
carelessly set Gown on it, which would spoil an oil- 
cloth very soon. But when oilcloth is used, if the 
edges are not bound they soon wear shabby. Some 
nail strips of zine around to fasten the oilcloth; but 
we do not think it looks as well as common carpet 
binding, one edge laid under, the other over, the oil- 
cloth, and tacked down neatly with galvanized tacks. 
Strips of cloth of suitable color may be cut from the 
strongest purt of any cast-off garment, and will an- 
swer very well, but carpet binding looks nicer. 

Question.—We want a receipt for a simple lunch cake. 

Ansuer.—Beat to a cream a cup anda half of but- 
ter, and the same quantity of granulated sugar. Beat 
three eggs very light, and add to the above when 
well creamed. Sift with four cups of flour two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, add to the butter, sugar 
and eggs a cup anda half of milk and a half teaspoon- 
ful of mixed spices. Beat in the flour very smooth 
and free from lumps. Pick over and flour two cups 
of currants or sultana raisins, and add to the batter. 
If it is too thick add a little more milk to make a 
light batter. Bakein buttered cake-pans. If baked 
in one cake it takes an hour in an evenly heated oven, 
not scorching hot. If in two cakes half an hour will 
be sufficient. 

Question.—What preparation is used for putting sheils on 
wood or pasteboard ? 

Answer.—Melt common rosin and stir in brick-dust. 
Proportion: about one part rosin and two parts 
brick-dust. Use like sealing wax. 
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FORTUNE'S CHILDREN. 
By THEopora R. JENNESS. 


ne 5° many, many homes up yonder and not one of 


them for us. Was that what grandma meant 
when she said we'd be Fortune's children? It doesn’t 
seem as though God meant it to beso. Do you know, 
Prissy, [ peeped in through the bridge-house window 


while you were talking to the tollman and saw lots of 


twisted doughnuts heaped up on a plate before one 
little boy? Oh, it made me feel so hungry !"’ 

‘Hush, Violet, hush. You know we promised each 
other we'd be very brave. I’m sure we'll find the 
Hume when morning comes if the tollman will only 
let us pass without the pennies. Here, darling, are 
some bits of cheese and bread I saved for a surprise 
in case you should be very hungry.” 

Toe smaller of the wee ones. sitting in the gloaming 
near the end of the long toll-bridge, seized the offered 
bits with eager hands; but after looking at them 
wistfully she divided them and laid the larger share 
into her sister’s lap. 

“ Poor, dear Prissy, you're hungrier than |, for 
you've been going without all day forme. Yes, you 
shall eat them,” she insisted, seeing that Prissy was 
about to give them back a second time. 

Making another division, Prissy kept but a small 
share for herself, and Violet reluctantly received the 
rest. When the crumbs were eaten the sisters nestied 
closer to each other, listening to the water sweeping 
down beneath the bridge, making noisy whirlpools 
round the wooden piers. 

* Prissy,” said Violet, in a low, awed tone, “it would 
be dreadful if we should have to stay here all night. 
When the lights up in the town are out, and there’s 
nothing but the sky and water, and the queer, fright- 
ening noises one always hears out in the dark, then I 
know you'd be afraid.” 

‘* No, dear,” Prissy answered. ‘ I should be a little 
lonesome, but not afraid. It’s such a soft, still, pretty 
night, aud God’s stars are watching us up ia the sky. 
See, Violet, that great warm prairie fire burning over 
yonder. Let’s play ’tis ours, for company, aud that 
we have kindled it to cook a splendid dinuer, to which 
all the grand folks in the country are invited. We'll 
bake cakes as big as haystacks and have whole herds 
of roasted deer.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” cried Violet, with delight, *‘only the 
deer must like to be roasted; for ’twould be a shame 
to kill them if they wanted to live. And I'd rather 
have all the hungry folks at our dinner, ‘cause the 
grand ones can get enough to eat if they don’t come.” 

While the little waifs were indulging in these cheer- 
ing fancies, such as childhood can always summon at 
its bidding, a pair of horses, drawing a light wagon. 
came across the bridge, approaching very near the 
spot where Violet and Prissy sat. Surprised and 
startled the children sprang up, giving the horses a 
sudden fright. They began to rear and plunge, and 
in her efforts to escape Violet fell beneath the horses’ 
feet. 

““Whoa, Jess! Haw, Jen!’’ shouted a deep voice, 
while a pair of strong hands pulled the reins, check- 
ing the horses promptly. 

With acry of terror Prissy sprang before the trem- 
bling animals, and, snatching Violet, carried her 
aside, bending over her in great distress. 

‘*Bless me! what bave we done?” exclaimed a man, 
jumping from the wagon. 

““Oh, Violet’s killed!” moaned Prissy, seeing that 
the little face, upturned in the starlight, wore u 
deathly pallor. 

‘‘No—spare us,” said the man, raising Violet quickly 
in hisarms. ‘Heaven be praised! she’s opening her 
eyes. Little lass, are you much hurt?” 

The kind, anxious voice acted like a charm toward 
restoring Violet. Lifting her head from off tue great, 
rough breast she murmured weakly, *‘ No, only dread- 
ful scared and faint. Is sister safe?” 

“ Yes, kitten, she is safe but 'tis a wonder,”’ said the 
man, while Prissy sobbed with thankfulness. ‘ Jess 
and Jen are faithful beasts, but you can’t blame them 
for scaring when two sprites like you spring up in 
their path. How came you out here in the dark, my 
little friends ?” 

‘*Please, sir,” said Prissy, ‘‘ we are Fortune's chil- 
dren. @We lived in Mayville until grandma died, and 
then we hadn’t any place to stay. We heard there 
was a Home up here for friendless children, so we 
came to find it. A kind farmer let us ride as far as he 
was coming, and we walked the rest of the way. 
The tollman said there wasn’t any Home, and told us 
to go back and askif we might stay till morning at 
one of the houses over there; but we didn’t like to so 
we sat down here to rest.”’ ) 

That was the story, but the pathos quivering 
through the childish voice can not be written here. 

“Poor little babies !’’ exclaimed the man when she 
had finished. ‘‘ A pretty pass for two tender infants to 
be roaming the wide world alone. There is a home, 
and you shall find it ere the stars do set. Jump up, 
birdlings, into this soft nest of hay, and I will take 
you there as fast as Jess and Jen can travel.”’ 

Laying Violet down tenderly upon a bunch of fra- 
grant hay behind the wagon seat, he lifted Prissy up 
beside her, covering them snugly with a blanket. 
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Then, climbing to the seat himself, he chirrupped his 
horses into a brisk trot. 

Neither Prissy nor Violet had fairly seen his face in 
the uncertain starlight, but they would as easily have 
doubted the sincerity of a guardian angel as of this 
kind-spoken man. They saw that they were being 
porne in a direction opposite to where they had ex- 
pected to find the Home, but a delicious sense of 
warmth and rest lulled them to sleep, almost befor 
they had ceased to hear the whiripools lapping round 
the wooden piers. 

Locked in each other’s arms the lttle wayfarers 
slumpered sweetly on, while they were carried far, 
far out beyond the prairie fire that lighted the hori- 
zon With its rosy glow. 

At length they awoke, to find themselves before a 
cottage, in whose window a light was burning bright- 
ly, and in whose doorway appeared a little woman 
with a cap of snowy white upon her head. 

* Well, mother Marie, we have come,” 
the man. 

“And none so welcome,’’ was the little woman's 
auswer. ‘* Why, bless me, who have you there?” she 
added, seeing two small faces peeping shyly from the 
wagon. 

“Two sparrows, love, whom God did not let fall on 
the ground without bis notice.” 

Prissy and Violet were led into the house, where the 
good man told their story to his wife. who, long ere 
he had finished, was moistening the ‘‘ sparrows” heads 
with tears. Seizing Violet, she clasped her in her 
arms exclaiming, 

‘Oh, my little lost Blanchette! my little lost Blan- 
chette!” 

Violet understood the sorrow of the tone, but 
scarcely the meauing of the words. Laying her head 
on mother Marie’s shoulder she inquired softly, 

“Did Blanchette stray away and lose herself, so far 
that you could never find her?” 

“No petite, she died before the cocoons were spun 
last year. She had golden hair like yours, and blue, 
blue eyes, the color of the summer skies. Oh, my 
little lost Blanchette !” 

Sobbing and rocking Violet, mother Marie eased 
her heart, and then began to make brisk preparations 
for the children’s comfort. Supper was placed before 
them, which they ate witb relish, sitting on either side 
of the good man, who helped them bountifully to 
mugs of milk and slices of wondrously white bread. 

“ We will take care of them, and they can help the 
other children pick the leaves and feed the worms,” 
he said to mother Marie when they had finished 
supper. 

Prissy and Violet wondered much what he could 
mean, but said nothing till they were tucked away in 
bed under the cottage eaves. Then Violet whispered : 

“He talked about the ‘other children’ do you sup- 
pose he’s brought us to a real Home, after all?” 

“7 don’t know,’’ said Prissy greatly puzzled. ‘*‘ There 
are no more children in this house I am sure. ’Tis 
such a tiny one that we sbould see them if there 
were.”’ 

** What does he mean by feeding worms: 
tioned Violet. 

“I’m sure I can’t imagine. ’Twould be the funniest 
kind of work. Worms can generally feed themselves 
and eat up all before them,” responded Prissy. ‘‘Oh, 
Violet! did you hear him talk about the sparrows? 
‘One of them shall not fall on the ground without 
your Father.’ Grandma told us that, when she said 
we'd be Fortune’s children, but if we trusted in God, 
we would be fed and taken care of.”’ 

Early in the morning Prissy and Violet were 
awakened by a lively chattering below their chamber 
window. Jumping out of bed, they saw a troop of 
ebildren with baskets in their hands, coming froma 
long, low, building, between the cottage and a group 
of houses whose gabled roofs gave them a quaint 
foreign aspect. 

Scattering through the grove of young, thrifty trees 
growing all about the little settlement, the children 
began to fill their baskets with the leaves. The taller 
boys and girls stood on the ground, pulling down the 
branches, while the smaller climbed the trees, looking 
like chattering blackbirds perched among the leafy 
houghs. 

“‘How they do talk! but [ can’t understand a word 
they say,”’ said Violet, listening attentively. 

“And what queer little bats and dresses they have 
on. [ don’t believe they re the same kind of people 
that we are,” observed Prissy, watching them with 
curious interest. 

** No, dears,” explained mother Marie, entering the 
chamber; “they are French children, lately come 
across the sea. They haven't learned to speak Eng- 
lish, as could my little Blanchette, who came over 
when a baby. This is a French colony, and we raise 
silkworms, that spin cocoons, from which bright rib- 
bons are made, and pretty silk and velvet dresses.” 

“Oh, how beautiful!” cried Prissy. ‘ It sounds like 
a fairy tale, but it must be really true.” 

“Yes, it is true,’ responded mother Marie, pleased. 
at the little girls’ delight. ‘‘ There are multitudes of 
baby worms iu there,” pointing to the long, low 
building, *‘ that must be fed six times a day on mul- 
berry leaves. The children attend to the worms, 
while the vlder people work upon the farm. So you 
see there is enough for willing bands to do.” 

It was indeed precisely like a fairy tale. Prissy and 
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Violet were taken care of by the good man and his 





wife, who were the leading spirits in the little colony. 
And in return they cheerfully performed the easy 
tasks allotted them by their kind benefactors. They 
found the French children to be bright and lovable, 
and soon grew accustomed to their foreign speech 
and ways. They were very bappy through the soft 
spring weather, gathering leaves and feeding the 
hungry worms, that grew and changed with marvel- 
ous rapidity, until they begun to spiu their cocoons 
among the green boughs set up for a heath. 

“We'll have a wondrous merry-making when the 
butterflies are paired,” said motber Marie, as the little 
girls stood looking at the golden prisons into which 
the worms had locked themselves by magic spinning. 

The finest cocoons were strung in chaplets, that seed 
for the coming year might be ootained. When the 
butterflies had all emerged from these the children 
crowned a cocoon queen. 

Violet sat upon the throne, dressed in silk which 
mother Marie's grandfather spun with his own hands 
in France. Prissy placed upon her head a golden 
chaplet, and wound about ber strings of shining pearl 
and emerald cocoons. The children danced around 
her, paying homage to their queen, and singing in 
their silvery language something that she did not 
understand; but for all that it sounded very sweet 
and jubilant. Then there was a feast, at which her 
tiny majesty presided with grace and dignity. And 
wasn’t that a lovely time for Fortune’s Children? 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR 





THE SILKWORM. 
HE Professor has had a peep at the story, © For- 
tune’s Children,” publisbed in this number of the 
Christan Union, and he thinks that it would be a good 
idea to talk about the silkworms that the little Freuch 
children fed. 

It is generally believed that silk was spuu in China 
so long ago as 2600 years B.c. For a long time the 
Chinese kept the secret to themselves, but about two 
thousand yeurs after the discovery, the process of 
manufacture began to be known elsewhere. The 
Professor cannot tell all about the wonderful insect 
in this short column, but if you want to know more 
concerning it, you can read Louis Figuier’s * Insect 
World.” 

The eggs of the silkworm are just about the size of 
mustard seeds. Before the silk time comes the insect 
pasees through five stages. The final stage lasts about 
nine days, and during this time the little fellows eat 
like mad. If you were in a large silkworm establish- 
ment you would think there was a thunder shower 
without the thunder, the worms make so much noise 
as their little jaws crunch the mulberry leaves. 

The owners have to be very careful with the eggs, 
for they must be kept on sheets of paper in a warm 
room, but where no sunlight can fall upon them. 
When the worms are ready to come out, nets are 
placed over the eggs, and on these nets mulberry 
boughs are laid. Then the worms crawl up on the 
green branches and are fed with leaves cut up into 
little bits of pieces—because they are babies, you 
know. How these little things will eat! Why, they 
have to feed them from the very first seven or eight 
timesa day. After each molting time fresh leaves are 
given to the worms, and when the chrysalis stage 
comes on, they are given sprigs of heather, into which 
they climb and spin the cocoons. This happens about 
thirty-six days after the eggs are hatched. 

The worm spins its cocoon from threads of silk 
which come from large glands in the under lip. The 
length of this thread is about one thousand yards, and 
it is spun, without a break, in four days. Inside of 
this cogoon the worm becomes perfectly white. By and 
by this white skin is pushed off, and in sixteen days the 
moth appears. But he finds himself a prisoner inside 
of the cocoon. He is however furnished with a liquid 
and he uses this to effect his escape. He wets the 
silken prison at one end, so that the threads separate 
without breaking, and out flies the moth into the 
free air. 

But only a sufficient number for breeding purposes 
are allowed to escape, because it injures the cocoons 
to have the threads moistened, so as soon as the cov- 
ering is spun, the chrysalis inside is destroyed by 
steam which passes through wicker baskets. The 
cocoons are then sold to the silk spinners, who put 
them into hot water to wash off the gum which sticks 
the threads together, and who then beat them gently 
with a tiny broom. The threads get caught on the 
end of the broom and can thus be separated and then 
wound on wheels in strands of any strength desired. 
This is, as you can imagine, a very delicate process. 
Indeed the whole business requires the greatest care, 
for the silkworms are often attacked with disease 
which will sometimes carry off whole establishments. 

You’ve heard of American silks, no doubt. To 
show the accidents that nay happen in the best regu- 
lated silk families, let the Professor tell about Mr. 
Trouvelot’s case. In Medford he had a million of 
American silk-worms feeding upon his bushes. In a 
few days the whole were dead. They had taken a 
disease brought by some imported worms. So thor- 
oughly was the place infected that Mr. Trouvelot says 
that hereafter native worms cannot be raised within 
twenty miles of the place. 

Men have tried to make silk directly trom the mul- 
berry-tree, but with no success at all. Theyalso took 








the sticky matter which the worm secretes and tried 
that in connection with the leaves; and although the 
result was a little more satisfactory, still it wouldn't 
answer the purpose, and it proved that not only must 
the worm manufacture the silk but also spin it itself 
before the perfect thread could be produced. And 
yet men call themselves * lords of creation!” 





PUZZLES. 
MALTESE CROSS PUZZLE 
* * &© * 


* a * we ad 

The centrals form two words and are read from top 
to bottom, and from side to side, including the middle 
letter. 

The one from top to bottom is what a good child is 
to his parents. Tbe one from left to right compels 
men to join anarmy. 

The words that form the limbs of the cross at the 
top and bottom are read horizontally. The upper 
line is a prepared meat. 

The next is a weight. 

The next a consonant. 

The first letter of the lower limb next to the middle 
isa vowel. 

The next line a verb from existing. 

The next an ancient language. 

The lines that form the arms of the cross are read 
downward. The arm to the right is first, a cousovant. 

The next line. a beverage. 

The next, not done well. 

The letter on the left side is a vowel. 

The next line, to make an effort. 

rhe next, without joy. 

LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add one letter toa word of four. which signifies a 
stute of comfort and you will have four different 
words of five letters each with * A’ for a center. 
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«x * 
* * A & 
” * 
- x 
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The upright line, read from the top, is to put an end 
to any work. 

The cross line is the cotleetive number of a small 
vegetable. 

The diagonal downward toward the right is con- 
nected with the hiring of a house. That downward 
toward the left is to be troublesome. M. B. H. 


STAR PUZZLE. 
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Beginning at the top reau to the right, filling the 
blanks in the following : 

One pleasant day, our —— folks, who had their 
mother’s permission to cook the dinner, were busy 
getting the —— ready. No one was allowed to —— 
the kitchen but themselves, lest some of their failures 
might be discovered. They were determined to have 
aroyal——. Feeling sure that they knew how to do 
everything, they wanted no one to —— them. When 
everything else was ready, little Mary asked how 
many —— it would take to make a —. This made 
Josie laugh, but Mary declared she was not such a—— 
as her sister seemed to think she was. The meal 
was a great success, and now they are —— to get a 
dinner for mother at any time. M. H. M. 

EASY NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
[ am composed of 15 letters. 

My 7, 8, 9is a kind of tree. 

My 3, 4, 10, 14, 11 is something, you who live in 
America should be very proud of. 

My 1, 4, 12 is something the baby uses. 

My 6, 7, 13, 5, 8 is the name of a man whose hymns 
you've often sung. 

My 2, 15 is a preposition. 

My whole ts the name of one of nature’s wonders in 
New Hampshire. . L. 





ANSWERS T) PUZZLES OF MARUH 13. 
Star Puzzle —My Encounter with a Lion: Woods, stump 
paces, small, lions, stood, doubt, trees, stout, throw. 
Beheaded Rhyme.—Spray, pray, ray, ay ! 
Double Acrostic. 
HetmetT 
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Farm and Garden. 


SAP-STARTINGS. 

‘‘Want any maple syrup?” inquired 
a farmer-looking young man at the 
door. A team of “likely” horses and a 
spring wagon are to be seen over his 
shoulder. In the wagon are an old 
gentleman and a sugar cask with a fau- 
cet in it; alsoa tin funnel and a meas- 
ure. At this time in March, father, son 
and team can do no better business than 
to sell syrup through the village at 
twelve shillings a gallon and sugar at 25 
cents a pound. Everybody wants a 
little of both; the children will eat 
sugar at all times, and the old folks like 
the syrup on the last run of buckwheat 
cakes. The old gentleman handles the 
reins and the receipts; the young man 
draws and delivers the syrup. There 
must be a good deal of competition in 
this business, for yesterday and to-day 
two different syrup men called at our 
door. While this subject is upon every 
tongue let us hear some ‘‘ thoughts for 
sugar-makers*’ which we find in the 
‘‘N. E. Farmer.” The sweetest sap is at 
the maximum flow, about the first of 
April; to make the most sugar. tap low 
down and on the south side; to make 
the nicest sugar, tap on the same side, 
high up; to make white sugar, bore 
shallow; to make dark sugar, bore 
deep; the deeper you bore the more 
sugar you get, but at the expense of 
quality; to finish sugaring early, tap 
early, high up and shallow; to sugar 
late, tap low down on the north side 
and deep; sap begins to run at the sur- 
face in the sap-wood and late in the sea- 
son runs from the dark or heart-wood ; 
the sap-wood makes the light sugar, the 
heart-wood the dark sugar; one hole 
near the ground will make more sugar 
than five or six holes higher up; the 
larger and taller the tree and the longer 
it has been tapped the more and sweeter 
is the sap; a maple will run sap any 
time after the leaves fall from Novem 
ber to May when the weather is favora- 
ble. The writer of these thoughts, 
Timothy Wheeler, of Waterbury Center, 
Vt., then asks a series of questions, such 
as, Why is sap sweetest on the south side 
of the tree and low down? Why do 
freezes, thaws and storms have more 
effect on sapflow early in the season 
than later? Why does sap weather 
sometimes last longer than sap flow? 
Why do we get the most sap from the 
tree body when the top has the most 
water? Does the sap come from the 
roots 1n spring, or is it stored in the tree 
in the fall? By what power does it cir- 
culate, and does it move transversely ? 
Why is there more niter some years 
than others, and where does it come 
from? These questions are settled 1n his 
own mind, but there are others which 
are not, such as, High up in a tree we 
get no sap from the body, yet a broken 
twig will leak sap—why? How does sap 
circulate? (This seems like a question in 
the first list.) Where does the sap obtain 
its sweetness? Why does snow air give 
sap? Why does a south wind stop the 
sap flow? Mr. Wheeler has studied the 
subject of sap flow for twenty years and 
would be glad to have facts from oth- 
ers. He hopes to be able to foretell the 
character of a sugar season two or 
three months in advance. Three years 
ago he hit upon a system which he is 
now testing. On the Ist of January he 
writes down what he believes the season 
vill be, and his predictions have been 
preity nearly verified. Well, it is an in- 
teresting subject, and the above ques- 
tions might be introduced with profit 
into every district school. No New En- 
gland boy who ever took a drink out of 
a sap-pail has forgotten the rare delicate 
flavor of this sylvan fluid, and a teach- 
er’s talk about it may stick in his mem 
ory also. 

—‘*The Professor” strayed over on 
the Farm and Garden land week before 
last and gave his readers a pleasant talk 
about grafting, with pictures to match 
(which F. & G. never bas had, yet), but in 
his hurry to get a moral lesson out of 
his subject he made a little mistake, 
which F. & G. takes much pleasure in 
correcting. After showing how we may 
eut off the top of a poor worthless 
thorn and graft in a bit of pear wood 
which will take the thorn juice and 











change it into beautiful blossoms and 
fruit, he goes on to say, ‘‘So the poor 
thorny human natures may be changed. 
We may be grafted in as branches with 
the true vine. We are grafted into 
God’s nature and when the great tides 
of his joy and love and goodness come 
up to our nature and pour through all 
our capacities, our nature is changed, 
etc.”’ Dear professor, don’t you see you 
have got the cart before the horse? It 
is the graft that changes the sap not the 
sap the graft. To make your figure 
true you should graft a thorn into a 
pear tree and cause it to become pear- 
wood, which you cannot do. The Apos- 
tle does, indeed, use this figure, but it is 
olive in olive, notice, and we suppose he 
did not intend to have the figure 
pressed too closely. We were once 
asked to talk to the news boys at one of 
their lodging-house meetings and re- 
membering how Horace Greeley was 
hooted down by the little scamps be- 
cause he didn’t interest them we were 
in great trepidation as to what to talk 
about. But starting to tell them ina 
simple way how trees were grown in a 
nursery we found their attention was 
caught and we closed with a practical 
lesson drawn from the operation of 
grafting and fell into the same mistake 
as the Professor. But we don’t think 
the boys noticed it. There is a great 
truth wrapped up in this bit of knife- 
work which may be more accurately 
drawn out by saying that the Divine 
life when grafted into our nature can 
change its crabbed forces into heavenly 
flower and fruit. 

—The N. Y. ‘‘ Tribune” notes the arri- 
val of several hundred Indian grass- 
hoppers per ship ‘“‘ C. C. Chapman” from 
Calcutta. When the hatches were lifted 
they leaped lightly from the jute butts 
where they had stowed themselves when 
they boarded the vessel in India four 
months ago. They heve many feelers, 
and are of a light brown color. The 
farmers of this country will ask as one 
man what these immigrants are going 
to do. Will they proceed to eat up 
crops on their own account, or will they 
prefer to devour their western cousins? 
A curse or a blessing depends upon the 
answer. Possibly a kind Providence 
will settle the question by asharp freeze. 

—A writer in the “ Rural Home” criti- 
cises our use of the word “ hobnob” as 
applied to the late meeting of agricul- 
turists in Rochester, N. Y. He quotes 
Webster as saying that hobnob means 
“to take or not take; a familiar invita- 
tion to reciprocal drinking;” and de- 
mands our authority for thus casting a 
scandal on the members of a respected 
society. Nothing was further from our 
thought than this. We believe our hor- 
ticultural friends are models of sobriety. 
What some of them may do in the re- 
tirement of their hotels it 1s not for us 
to say, but in public assembly their 
‘taking or not taking” is of facts, ideas 
and witticisms in a social, friendly way. 
We didn’t look into Webster before 
using the obnoxious word, but took it 
as meaning ‘‘to have a good time to- 
gether.” If Webster does not give this 
definition it must be remembered that 
the good old man has been dead many 
years and the world has moved on since. 
We can “take or not take” ideas as well 
as liquors and have good times without 
drinking, and while some words have 
grown debased by usage others have ob- 
tained a higher meaning. Common 
usage was an authority with Webster, 
and were he alive we doubt not that he 
would sustain our use of ‘“‘ hobnob.” 





2000 Varieties Rare and Beautitul Flower 
Seeds. 
500 Varieties Cheice Vegetable Seeds. 


500 Varieties Seed Potatoes. 
Selected Seeds of al! the leadingand improved 


varieties of Root and 
Culture. goncietiy 
zel,and Sugar 

aga, Grass Seeds, etc. 


Forage Crops for Field 
of Carrots, Mangel Wur- 
eets, Corn, ‘Turnips, Kuta 
Fertilizers, Gar- 


den Tools, Small Fruits, Flowering Plants, 
, other Requisites forthe Farm and Gar- 
en. 


A complete descriptive and priced list of the 
above, with directions for culture, will be found 
= ~ following Catalogues now ready for distri- 

ution. 


A copy will be mailed to applicants upon receipt 
of price affixed—regular cust» mers supplied gratis. 


Bliss’s Illustrated Seed Catalogue and 
Amatear’s Guide tothe Flower and Kitchen 
Garden.—2l» pages, price 35 eents. 

Blises’s Illectrased Gardener's Almanac 
for 188, and Abridged Catalogue.— 135 pages. 
with Monthly Calendar of Operations, 10 cents. 


Bliss’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue con- 
tains a list of 500 Varieties, and much useful infor- 
mation upon their cultivation. 10 eents. 


Bliss’s Illustrated Handbook for the Farm 
and the Garden, and abriduved Catalogue ot Gare 
den, Field and Flower Seeds, Fertilizers, 
Agricultura! Implements, etc., etc. One bundred 
pages, many illustrations, 3 cents. 


Bliss’s Illustrated Catalogue of Plants, 
for the Greenhouse, Conservatory, Lawn and 
Fiower Garden, and 


Bliss’s Illustrated List of Novelties for 
1878, mailed tree to all. 


P. O. Box B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
_No.5712. 34 Barclay St., New York 


PRICES REDUCED. 
MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCAN Co. 


have the pleasure of announcing that recent de- 
crease in cost of material and labor, and increase 
n manufacturing facilities, have enabled them to 
make a reduction in their Catalogue prices of from 
$10 to $50 on each Organ. (See Price List dated 
November, 1877.) 

Organs of their manufacture are acknowledged 
to stand at the head of instruments of this class; 
having merited and received Highest Honors 
at all World’s Exhibitions for ten years. 


NEW STYLES, NOW READY, 


surpass previous productions in musical excellence 
and beauty of cases. Sold for cash, or install- 
ments; or rented until rent pays. Illustrated 
Catalogues and Reduced Price Lists (November 
1877), sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 35 Union Sq.. NEW 
YORE: 20 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 











OR BRACKET WORKERS. 


BRACKET PLANES, 25c. each. 
BRACKET SAWS, 10c. per doz. 
All Free by Mail. 
Send for Design Circular and Price List. 
Fancy Foreign and Domestic Woods. 
GEORGE M. WAY & CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, known. te ine public. since 
1826, are made at ** THE MED NBER BELL 
FOUNDRY,” West TRoy,N. Y. Now Patent 
Scunlicon Ped Be No’ Agencies. 
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Superior Bells of Vopper and yo mounted 
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Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Pully Werrant: 
Illustrated Catalpgue sent Free. 

Vaypuzen & Tier, 102 E. 2d St., Cine'-~ath 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS eer N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Belis. 
Special attention given to C CHU URCH BELLS. 
pe lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 








ASK THOSE 
WHO KNOW.) 


Ask any physician if BENSON’s CA PCINE POROUS 
PLASTEH is not the best plasterin the world. This 
remarkable article was invented to overcome the 
reat objection always found to the ordinary Por- 
ous Plaster of slow action in bringing relief. 


LAME BACK! 


For Lame and Weak Back, Rheumatism, troubles 
of the spine and kidneys it isatruly wonderful 
remedy. Physicians everywhere recognize its 
great superiority to other porous pilasters, and to 
all liniments. It relieves pain at once and cures 
quicker than any known plaster, liniment or com- 


pound. 
CAUTION.—There are dangerous and worth- 
less imitations of BENSON’s Capcine Plaster in the 
market. The genuine have the word Capcioe cut 
ae h each pilaster. Sold by all Druggists. 


ce 2% cents. Sent on reostot of price by 
SEABURY & JOHNSON, 21 Hiatt St.. N.Y. 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD 
ERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


A WONDERFUL NEW RASPBERRY. 


The New Rochelle produces 500 bushels to 
the acre. 12 plants will produce 2 bushels. i] 
the new strawberries. Send for catalogue.—W. 8. 
CARPENTER & BON, Rye, Westchester Co., N.Y. 





istrfiuting Roses, 
_RosE-GRow 








SEEDS. 


All the leading and most desirable kinds of 
Vegetable, Field & Flower Seeds, 
Will be found in my new-priced list. Mailed free, 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS, al! the other 
Smal! Fruits. Choice, new 
kinds and pure First- 


a Class Plant apecialt 
Cornwall-on Hudson, Descriptive Catalogye 


Orange County, N. Y. sent free. 





Send for it. 





A Wonderful New Raspberry, 
The NEW ROCHELLE produces 500 bushels to 
the acre. 12 plants wil! produce 2 bushels. 1,000,000 
strawberry plants, Crescent Seedling and Great 
America, $1 doz. Send for catalogue. bad .T.CAR- 
PENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., 2 


LADY CRAPE-VINES. 


The finest, verfectly healthy, hardy. and rehable 
extra early White Grape. Aliso, Brighton, El- 
vira, Eva, Delaware, Concord, ana all cther 
valuable kinds. Smal) Fruits, Seeas, Trees. and 
Flowering Plants. lliustrated Catal: gues for 3-cent 
stamp. Address GEO.W. CAMPBELL, Delaware,O. 


Fenny &Cos: 


LUSTRATED — 
PTIVE, 


















mailed FREE to 
all applicants. "hea 
tains colored plate, 500 engravings, 
about 150 pages, and full descriptions, 
prices and directions for planting over 1200 
varieties of Vegetable and Flower persed Plants, Roses, Ftc. 
Invaluable to all. Send for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 










BEAUTIFUL ROSE 
AND OTHERPLANTS. 


MAILING PLANTS OUR SPECIALTY, 
LORAL GUIDE NOW READY SEND FORIT 


‘A.K.WILLIAMS.RICHMOND INDIA 


A FARM c-cwH OME 


Now is the time io secure it. Only FI 
LARS for an Acre of the BEST /and in Saaste a. 


2.000.000 ACRES 


in Rosters Meets now | TE sale. 

Cr REDIT SC GIVEN; INTEREST 

PE R CENT. Full information sent free. 
dress oO, F. DAVIS, Land Agent U, P. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


THE BEST FERTILIZERS, 
to 3 i 

GENUINE No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, $546 
Russel Coc’s Super Phosphate of Lime, $40, 
Double Refined Poudrette, $22.50. 
Ammoniated Animal Matter (Bone, Meaé, 
and Blood), saeanees for the price, "922.50, 
Ground Bone, $27 & 
Bes. Land Plaster, Asp per ton, in barrels. 

Send for TWENTY-THIRD annual pam 
phiet. Order direct of 

H. B. GRIFFING, 

Dealer in Agricultural Implements and Fertilizers. 
60 Courtlandt Street, New York, 


























OW READY?! Bright! New! Sweet —— 


GOSPEL ECHOES. 


Do not supply your school with new singing ‘ie. until 
ou have examined and tested this book. It is by far the 
est for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, PRAYER-MEETINGS, and 
Home Circies. Itis full of contributions from ALL THE 
BEST authors of Sunday-school music in the country. 
Children, Teachers, Superinendents, Pastors, Parents, 
all ti ‘ped want it. Le or 83 = everywhere. 
fre male cons r $3.50 per dozen, by [ 
Address, CENTRAL ‘BOOK % One ERN Oskaloosa, lowa, 
or 0. DITSON & CO., Boston, and New Yo 


Crateful — Setuienitiien, 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS 
LONDON, 








The o Antouhtie Fountain PENHOLDER. 


Witho Riv: Closes he Pocket. Heavily 


ates es Niokei Silver. comele sent post-paid, 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue free. 
National Novelty Co., 400 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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DRY GOODS. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


GRAND and ALLEN STS., N.Y. 
EX T EI 2NSION 














Alterations of Femmes 


HN LARG hkiD 
Dress Silk Department. 


WE OFFER TO-DA 


2% PIECKS " AT 48 cts. 


STRIPED SILKS 
ALSO, at 55c., H0c., and 5c. 

2 PIECKS 
HAIR LINE STRIPES 


AND PLAIDs, 
eee and 
idths. 


! 
! AT 
| 


79 cts. 
BARGAINS IN BLACK SILKS. 


50 PIECES AT 55c., 58c., 66c. 
20 PIECES 95 
BLACK SILKS, 5 cts. 


SELLING ALL OVER AT $1.10 to $1.20 
W PLECKS BLACK SILKS AT $1.10. 
THESE ARE SELLING AT $1.25. 


COLORED SILKS. 


We havea \ 
AT 
Fine Line ‘ 

All Desirable Shades } 715 cts. 
ADDITIONS TO OUR LINE OF COLORS 
AT $1,15 ; REGULAR $1-50 SILK. 

Figured and Twilled | 


33 inch wide 55 cts. 


18, 26 and 28 Seana 
Spring Display 
OF FINE 


STRAW GOODS. 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
For Ladies, 
Misses, 
Children and Boys. 





The variety of New Shapes bewilders this season. 


OURS 


Is THE ONLY STOCK 
in this city of sufficient magnitude in which a fair 
collection and representation of them can be seen. 





iT ALaeapy COMPRISES THE FINEST 
FRENCH CHIPS, eee CHIPS, ENGLISH 
DUNSTAI BL. Es, ENGLISH SPLIT STRAWS 
AMERICAN CHIPS, wt ye 


NDA 
FANCY BRAID, &¢. 
WE INVITE. INSPECTION: 


OUR STRAW ROOM 


Has been considerably extended and improved, 
= & undoubtedly by many times the largest in 
8 y- 


THERE IS NO STOCK 


ANYWHERE TO COMPARE WITH IT, EITHER 
IN VALUE, VARIETY, OR EXTENT. 


ants yee (as always in the past) WILL 
E FOUND ee ee BS QUALITY. THAN 
THe PRIC is ELSEWHER FOR THI8 AS 
SERTION WE HAVE GOOD, SUBSTANTIAL 
REASONS AND pig mello IT TO BE A FACT. 


NEW STRAW GOODS 


FROM EUROPE BY NEARLY EVERY 
STEAMER. 
ALSO, 
DAILY FROM DOMESTIC MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


Extension and Additions 
to Premises are Now Com- 


pleted. ae 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 7) ALLEN ST. 








USE 





Ana Milward’s “‘ Helix”” Needles. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 





E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., WN. Y. 
LADLES’ SACQUES 


AND 


DOLMANS 


200 SUMMER SERGE SACQUES, $5.50 worth 85. 

10 NEW BASKET CLOTH SACQUES, $4 50. 
worth $7, 

10 BLACK ENGLISH CASHMERE SACQUES, 
TRIMMED, SILK LINED, WITH FARMER'S 
SATIN, $5. 








LITTLE MORE THAN HALF VALUE, 





DRAP D’ETE SACQUES—ALL WOOL —87.50), 
$9, $12.50. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


SUMMER SILK 
SULTS—NEW GOODS, 5 


BLACK ALPACA AND BLACK CASHMERE 
SUITS, $5 to $45. 
NEW BOURETTE SUITS, 
$15 to $65. 
LARGE ASSORTMENT PLAIN COLORS AND 
COMBINATION SUITS, FROM $ to $25. 


{$15 TO $20. 





CALICO WRAPPERS, ¥ CENTS EACH. 





BLACK DRESS GOODs. 


BLACK ALL- NTS. 
CASHMERES, bousr. Ay FOLD 5 5 BA RG AINS. 





LARGE LINE BLACK ALL-WOOL CASH- 
MERES, PURCHASED 2% PER CENT. UNDER 
VALUE, at 50c., 75c., 8c., 95e. PER VARD. 

VERY LARGE LOT OF BLACK (all wool) 
FRENCH CASHMERES—4 INCHES WIDE— 
REGULAR $1.35 QUALITY. 

NINETY-EIGHT CENTS PER YARD. 

ALSO 
BLACK ALPACAS, BLACK BRILLIANTINES, 
BLACK SILK WARP HENRIETTAS, 
BLACK CRAPE CLOTH, 
FULL LINES OF BLACK GOODS, 
FANCY DRESS GOODS. 
BRETTON MIXED DRESS GOODS. 
Sand 10 cents per yard. 





ARCADILANS, 125% cents. per yard. 
VERONAS, 12% cents per yard. 





EXTRA FINE ENGLISH MOHAIRS, 

20 cents. Bargains. 

ARBONNI SUITINGS MIXED WITH 
cents per yard. 


SILK, 40 





VERY LARGE LINES OTHER DRESS 
GOODS. 
ALSO 
NEW FRENCH GOODS, COMPRISING IN PART 
SOLE MARENGO, GRENADINE BOUCLE TOUT 
SOLE, 
GRENADINE DE LUX CHENILLE, 
DAMASSE DE PARIE, SOIK BOUCLE, 
DRAPE BENGULE, DRAP D’AGRa. 


PRICES RANGING FROM $1.2 to $5 per yard. 





Catalogue and Price List 
sent by mail, 
Orders by mail promptly 


attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STRERT. 





LADIES’ SUITS AND CLOAKS, ALSO DRESS 
GOODS DEPARTMENT REMOVED TO THIRD 
FLOOR. ACCESSIBLE BY ELEVATOR. 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, best 
quality, only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, deliv- 


ore free. 
KEE Ps Custom Shirts to measure, best quality, 
6 for $9, delivered free. No obligation to take any 
sbirts ordered upless coe ports Ni Aietector. 
KE 8 COL DCU s. 
Four- -~ ‘ineh Collars, ver been ver dozen. 
Four- ply LEP’ Ps UNDER est, 25c. per pair, 
Red mesa” ‘saanie’t and Drawers, best 
emt. $1.50 each 
White Flannel Undervests, best quality, $1.50 








i] 
= 


Canton Flannel pss and Vests, extra heavy, 
we.each. KEEP’S UMBRELLAS. 
Best Gtaghem., patent protected ribs, St euch. 
Best Silk, paragon frames. 


Circulars and sam os mailed fr free on application. 
Shirts onl aN ve TUE 
KEEP J NUFACT PEING CONFANY, 
165 AND AS MERCE 
We refer by permission 3 the publishers of this 
paper. 





Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


31K. 17th St., Union 8q., 
NEW YORK. 


Pe Send 3c. stamp fon boot of 
designs and p’ 





SHEPPARD KNAPP 


WOULD ANNOUNCE THAT HE HAS 


Opened his New and Spacious 


CARPET 


WAREROOMS, 


189 and 191 Gth Av., corner 13th St., 
(TWO DOORS ABOVE HIS FORMER LOCATION) 
With au entire New Stock of 


AXMINSTERS, 
MOQUETTES, 
WILTONS, 


Body and Tapestry Brussels, 


3-PLY AND INGRAIN CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, &c. 
A SPECIAL IMPORTATION OF 


Turkish Carpets and Rugs. 
LACE CURTAINS and 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


All of the above immense stock, having been 
purchased since the great decline in prices, are 
offered astonishingly low. 


With New and Greatly Increased Facilities 


for doing business, we shall be pleased to see all 
our Former Patrons, Friends, and the Public 
eo 


WOOLENS. 
Spring Styles, 1878. 


Arnold, Constable & (0, 


Have now on Exhibition NOVELTIES in 


Scotch Homespuns, 


IN PLAIN AND FANCY COLORINGS. 


OVERCOATINGS, 


“é ” 4 
London” Styles Trouserings, |= 
$e: Clays” & “ Martins” Worsted Coat-|s 
ings, “Carr's” Best Quality Mel- 
tons, Livery Cloths, Striped 
Vestings, 


SILK BERGES, ITALIANS, CANVAS, &c. Xe. 


Broadway, corner (9th Street.) » 


Spring Hosiery, 


UNDERWEAR, 


AND 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


FULL LINES NOW OPEN, 
Containing the LATEST STYLES, 


AT MODERATE PRICES, 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th St. 


SPRING EXHIBIT 


OF 


ELEGANT CARPETS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 
Broadway and 19th Street. 


Will open on Monday next all their new styles 
for Spring of 


Axminster, Moquette, Wilton, 
Brussels, Tapestry and Ingrain 


CARPETINCS. 


INDIA CARPETS AND RUGS, 


Oilcloths and Linoleum. 
ALSO, 


FRESH CANTON MATTINGS, 











of their own importation and exclusive patterns. 





The Christian Union 


FOR (877-78. 


The proprietors of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
express their thanks to the subscribers for 
their successful endeavors to add to its sub 
scription list. and so to its prosperity and use 


fulness. Its value asan advertising medium 
has proportionably increased—a fact which 
the business community has not been slow to 
recognize, as the crowded condition of our 


columns testifies. It was never better equip- 
ped for its work than it is to-day. In the year 
to come it will give 


Ist. A series of papers on “© POLITICAL 
PROBLEMS,” by 
Leonard Bacon, D.D.., 


whose discussions of the present tinancial 
question prove that his pen has not lost its 
old-time pungency and power. 


2d. A series of papers on the 
SCHOOL NORMAL WORK,” by 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 


‘ Bishop of ¢ ype eed * who, in his pecu 
nade partment, is withouta superior in either 
the United States or Great Britain. 


3d. ““OUR FOLKS at PoOGANUC,”’ by 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe ; 
an admirable picture of New England country 
life, dramatic, pictorial and pathetic. 

4th. A STORY OF CALIFORNIA LIFE by 

Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. ; 
a character sketch of great accuracy and 
power. 

5th. How TO HOLD OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, by 

Rev. Edward Eggleston, D.D., 


giving the principles on which he bas acted 
and$ the methods he has pursued with such 
marked success. 


6th. LETTERS FROM ENGLAND by our Special! 
Correspondent, 


Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale, 


whom the Tribune describes us “the foe of 
clerical supremacy, one of the champions ot 
the League, and as famous, perhaps, on the 
platform as in the pulpit.” 


“SUNDAY 


fth. LETTERS FROM THE EUROPEAN CON1!- 
NENT by a distinguished clergyman who pre 
fers to retain the incognito ot 


“* Berliner.” 


8th. “THE PREACHING THAT LAYMEN 
WANT,” by a distinguished member of the 
New York Bar. 


9th. “ Horsk CAR CONVERSATIONS’ by a 
Boston Litterateur. 


10th. SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH by 


Henry Ward Beecher, 
in every issue. 


a, COMMENTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
. LESSON by 


Lyman Abbott. 


2th. Rev. JoseeH CooK’s LECTURES con- 
densed. 


13th. “ LETTERS FROM My LIBRARY ”’ by 


Laicus. 


4th. LITERARY CRITIQUES OF BOOKS by 
Pres. Noah Porter, of Yale College; Pres. ‘d 

. Andrews, of Marietta ( Jollege : Chancellor 
Ee Crosby, of the N. Y. University ; 
Prof. Timothy Dwi ht, of Yale Theological 
Seminary; Rey. . Conant, D.D.; Edward 
Eggleston, D.D.; and Prof. Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, Ph.D. 


15th. CONTRIBUTIONS, Other than those al- 
ready named, from Mrs. Harriet teecher 
Stowe, Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., Rev. Ed- 
ward Eggleston, D.D., Rev. Leonard Bacon, 
D.D., Rev. 8. H. Tyng, Jr. .» D.D., Gail Hamil 
ton, Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., Charles Dudley 
Warner, John Habberton, M.C. Hazard, Rey 
E. A. Rand, Rev. J. N. Sturtevant, D.D., Prot. 
L. T. Townsend, D.D., Rey. J. H. Vincent, 
D.D., Rev. H. W. Warren, D.D., Rev. Thomas 
4 Beecher, Rev. Thos. 8. Hastings, D.D., 
Sherwin, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. M. E. C. Wyeth, and 
other leading writers. 


16. HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, by 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher. 
ljth. FARM AND GARDEN, by 
Mr. W. H. Coleman. 


18th. EDITORIALS, SUMMARY of the leading 
events of the week, Fact and Rumor, Stories, 
Enigmas and Puzzles for the Children, Music, 
sacred and secular, and in generai everything 
mre | to make a live, wide-awake, whole 
some and attractive Christian newspaper. 


Terms, $3.00 a year; 
To Clergymen, $2.50. 





Address 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place, New Yerk 





BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
Best quality © WASH BLUE, and most liberal meas- 
ure. WILTBERGER, Proprietor 

233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 





TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 543. 41 and 33 Vesey St.. New York (ity 





Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor —_— the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union 
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Git and Gdisdom. 


NEVER confide a secret to your rela- 
tives; blood will tell.—{ Boston Travel- 


ler. 





A BABY, according to the French, is an 
angel whose wings decrease as its legs 
lengthen. 


THE George Washington sociable, of 
meu who could not tell lies, was aban 
doned. The only guests who came were 
two insurance agents.—[Rome Sentinel. 
‘Times’ credits 
paragraphs paper to the 
“Christian Observer” and similar pa- 
pers. We do not,wonder at the mistike, 
but that doesn’t remove the sting of it. 
—{ Buffalo Express. 


Orleans 
from this 


” 


THE New 


A Soctery for the Suppression of Vice 
has been organized in Leavenworth. 
[ts first important movement will be 
tor the suppression of the Kansas Legis- 
lature.—{Andrews’ Bazar. 

Why have the funny men of America 
been so dull this winter? Answer First: 
“They haven’t!’? Answer Second: 
“Because it’s been such an no-pun 
!’—{ Phila. Bulletin. 


Iv bothers a good inany people to tell 
whether the landscape painter has de- 
generated, or the chromo printer 
reached the climax of art. About all the 
difference there is is in the price.—{De- 
troit Free Press. 

THE tallest man in the country is 
John Farwell, of Houston, Texas, who 
measures seven feet, six inches, in his 
bare feet. He must be the identical 
‘Farwell, a long Farwell’? mentioned 
by our old friend Shake.—(St. Louis 
Journal. 


WHEN they get telephones in the 
hotels, it will refresh the weary traveler 
who is sent up to the fourth floor, to sit 
down quietly and impart to the clerk 
down in the office his private opinion of 
that functionary’s conduct. —[Rome 
Sentinel. 


A GENTLEMAN With the imposing name 
of Henry de Stralbolgie Neville Planta- 
genet Harrison lately appeared as de- 
fendant{in a suit brought in a London 
court for the recovery of 3350as balance 
due ona watch. The defendant claims 
to bea lineal descendant of Henry VI1., 
but being asked whether he had expec- 
tations of succeeding to the throne of 
England, observed sharply that he 
would not take it if it was offered to 
him. The case in court went against 
him. 


A GENTLEMAN traveling through one 
of the most picturesque portions of the 
White Mountain region saw a farmer at 
work, and, being of a sociable dispos- 
ition, approached the man and expatia- 
ted on the beauty and majesty of the 
surrounding scenery, concluding with 
the remark, ‘‘I suppose, my friend, you 
enjoy this glorious view that people 
come so far to look at?’ ‘Why, yes,” 
was the response; ‘“ but if I’d had the 
sortin’ of these hills, I'd made ’em a 
little peakeder.”’ 


~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WILSON’S 
New York City Copartnership Direc- 


tory.- —1678- 1879. 


. XXVI, 
Containing the mun ot ali Copartnerships, Spe- 
cial and otherwise, obtained from reliable sources, 
neatly compiled and arranged in alphabetical 
order ; just from the press, 1s now ready tor de- 
livery. 

Very useful to Lawyers. Bankers, Merchants and 
others. Price $2, xnd wil! be sent by mail, pust- 
paid, to ——— 

Address orders t + - 

THE TROW ‘CITY DIRECTORY co., 
li University Pia Y. 

In preparation: WILSON’S BUSINESS DIREC- 

TORY, Vol. xxxi., Vol. xxxi., for 1878-9. 


T0 ADVERTISERS! 322 ne 


do any newspaper advertising, the THIRD EF 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 1 ae + yore: More complete 
than any which have preced ives the names, 
circulation, and advertisin as ad several thousand 
aewspapers in the United States and Canada, and 
contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication. All lists 
have been carefully revised, where icab! 
prices have been reduced. | The special 

and e@ sure to 


send for it before spendin any mo in news 
advertising. Address N. W. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Buildines Philadelphia. 




















The Gem Musical Library. 


A set of 21 fine Collections of Bound Music, 
each of which has 80 pages, full Sheet Music 
Size, and contains an average of 25 Songs or 
Pieces, all of the best and most pleasing 
character. The Composers are the most pop- 
ular and successful ones in the country. The 
following are favorite Collections: 


FAIRY FINGERS sini Ss Pcharatng 


and easy Waltzes, Schottishes, Polkas, &c. 


PEARL DROPS. tis pieces by kine, 


Coote, Mack, &c ‘apital for learners. 


BRILLIANT GEMS. fixe tection ott 


sano pieces of eusy 
medium difficulty, by Pacher, Alla 
Kinkel and others. 

Contains 


PLEASANT MEMORIES. sive a vari 


ety of piano music, of moderate difficulty, 
and by 14 different composers. 


IRESIDE ECHOES. A collection of 

— songs and 

choruses by 16 of the best composers. 

Price of each 4K, $1.50 Boards, $2.00 
Cloth 

Send for Circulars with Contents of 21 books. 


A most attractive Song is, * 
for youat the Window,” by C.M. Pyke, 40 cts. 
[t has a fine picture title, as hasG. D. Wilson’s 
new Polka Rondo, called * Dancing on the 
green,” (60 cts.) which is gaining a deserved 
popularity. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


c - H. Ditson & c 0., S43 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Now Supply your Sunday School with 


HEAVENWARD. 


The latest and best collection of Sunday Schoo! 
Songs, by JAMES R. MURRAY, P. P. BLISS and 
other famous writers; and the only new book con- 
taining the best songs of the lamented BLISS. No 
other book equals it in popularity. Scla by most 
booksellers. Samples, in aber COVers, or for 
23 cents. Price in boards 35cets. $30 per 


New Gospel Hymns and Sacred ath 
SONCS OF FAITH. 


A leading religious journal thus speaks of this 
new book : 

This new ¢ ollection is the same size as the No. 
land No.2 prepared by Messrs. Sankey and Bliss. 
It has in all over 240 choice pieces. Among these 
are many of the most popular and soul-stirrin 
covapeaitions of our day, such as “HOLD TH 
FORT.” “THE NINETY AND NINE,” “WHAT A 
F REE NDWEHAVE IN JESU 8,’ “WHAT SHALL 
THE HARVEST BK.” “RESPING AT THE 
CROSS,” with manv others. Besides these there 
is a larger number of living, heart-ins _ 
ing, original pieces of music and words 
we have seenin any book of this kin Price 
ip boards, words and music, 35cents. $30 per hun- 
ared. Words only, 6cts. $5.00 per hundred. 
CHAPEL ANTHEMS is the latest and best 

book tor Choirs ete.. by Dr. J. B. HERBERT, 

Price $1.25. 

THE GALAX Y.—New book tor Conventions, 
Singing Schools etc., by J. WILLIAM SUFFERN, 
Price $1.00. 

P ¢?" Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent 

ree. 

Send 15 cents for sample of BRAINARD’S MUSICAL 

WORLD containing $2.00 worth of music. 1.50 

per year. 


S$. Brainard’s Sons, Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


WILLIAMS & MANSS, WM. A. oe 
Cincinnati, O. New Yor 


THE ORPHEUS, 


KING’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


Each number contains is from eight to twelve 
pages of music, of regular music sheet size, 
and eight pages of reading matter. 

Contributions and correspondence from 
leading writers in all parts of the country. 

The music alone in each number is worth 
more than the subscription price for one year. 

‘THE ORPHEUS certainly gives a marvelously 
aaa amount of yood music in the course of a 
year for one dollar. Mr. King has, auring his 
connection with this paper, had the charge of 
its music and its musical criticisms, and our 
readers will want no better evidence as to what 
the quality of THE ORPHEUS is likely to be un- 
der h ismanagement. We give to him eur beat 
wishes in his new labors. To cultivate a taste 
for good music in the community is a sacred 
ambition, and Mr. King gives himsel toa great 
and good work.’’—Christian Union, March 6. 

14 PAGES OF MUSIC IN MARCH NO. 
A part on Music Paper. 





I'll be watching 


Traumerei . .. Schumann. 
Rockaby, Lullaby. onis <inecuacnel ing 
Ra eS eS ee ae Fe Boccherin, 


and other selections, making in this No. alone 
$1 and 40 cents’ worth of excellent music. 
Sketches, Editorials, Personals, Stories, 
etc, 

Terms: $1 per year. Single “——, 10 centa. 
The trade supplied through the American 
News Company, New York. 

KING & SMITH, Editors and Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 





. cemmomeees 


Are you thinking of going to Texas 
Do you want reliable information in 
regard to the Lone Star State? Sub- 
scribe ad the FORT WORTH DEM- 
OCRA Brick Pomeroy, in his 

* Big Tap. says.’ it has the repu- 
tation of being the most lively and 
imenetriow of all the papers in the 
State.” Subscription price, 1 year. 
2.0: six months, Send 0 
cents for sample copy with Texas 
supplement 

Address, DEMOCRAT, 

Fort Worth, Texas. 





N Ag bet AN & CO.’ 
| Catalogue of books in all depart- 
Sento” of "iterabare sent tree by mail for six 


cents 
22 BOND ST... New York 





PLAIN FACTS 


FOR 
Advertisers to Read 
AND CONSIDER. 


The SPRINCFIELD (Mass. DAILY 
UNION bas a larger circulation in Spring- 
field, and within a radius of twenty-five miles, 
than any other paper published. Is taken by 
more families within those limits than any 
other paper. 


The SPRINCFIELD (Mass. WEEK- 
LY UNION bas a larger circulation, local 
and general, than any other Weekly News- 
paper in New England, outside of Boston. 
The UNION is not only the Best Advertis- 
ing Medium, but also the Cheapest. 


For terms, address 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers. 
Springfield, Mass., 
or write or apply to any of the leading Adver- 
tising Agencies in the United States and Can 
ada. Sample Copies of either the Daily or 
Weekly Union sent free. 


THE 


Inter-Ocean, 


OF CHICAGY, 


{8S ONE OF THE 


MOST POPULAR PAPERS 


Published in the United States, 
iTS MERITS AS A 


Family, Literary, 


AND 


Political Journal 


are well Snowe ona have eiven te ab all over 

the country hav qiy KES- 

TIGE and cTRCUL ATION A Rs. un- 

known toa WESTERN PUBLICATION, 

The DatLy INTER-OCEAN is $10 per year, 
postage paid. 

The Semma-WEEKLY INTER-OCEAN is $3.30 
per year, postage paid. 

The WEEKLY INTER-OCEAN is $1.65 per 
year, postage paid. 





The Sana oP of THE INTER-OCKAN 
makes the following Special Offers for 
Subscribers to THE WEEKLY INTER- 
OCEAN: 


TWO DOLLARS. 


r $2 he will send THE WEEKLY 
INTER-OCEAN. pasiny ¢ paid, one year, 
and INDOOR \T, an lilustrated 
Mouthly, tor one year, postage paid. 


TWELVE DOLLARS. 


FOR ES 2 he will send 

THREE CRORES of THE WEEKLY 
Dpostag on 

HcOry OL INDOOR AND Ov » poat~ 


age d, ene year: and ac 
WE gne Lees Sabu KIDGED. PICTO- 
Rial DICTIONARY, . one. coon price ot 


thie great ee * 

PAPERS may all be sent to one ad- 
dress, or to different addresses,as may be 
desired. 


Eleven Doliars and Forty- 
Five Cents. 


FOR 3 he will seud 

THE W - Y INTKR-OCEAN, postage 
paid, one --~4 

INDOO AND OUT, postage paid, one 
year; an 

AN ELGIN WATCH, either hantio 


cesed or opeu-taced. as may be preter 

This watch is made especially for THE 
INTER OCEAN by ¢t tigin National 
Watch omew who warrant the cases 
t silver and the watches to be good 
timekeepers. 


TWENTY-TWO DOLLARS. 


Any one sending THE INTER-OCEAN 

A CLUB OF TWELVE SUBSCRIBERS 
EKL NTBR-OCEAN, and 

OL ARS AT “THE 

ceive a ony 

RIDGE PICTO- 


the expressage from 
‘poaee of this great 


~ 
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: 


they —— have to pa 
shicag The, retai 
ictiouary is "812.00. 


SEND SAMPLE COPY OF THE 
INTER-OC CkAN asd Rid AND OUT. 
Sampt are cava shed FREE. 
ie REReUCR ens me of THE WEEKLY 
Ez 
B-OCEAN. 
Chicago, Il. 


THE UNION - ARGUS 


Is recognized as the most desirable medium for 
ADVERTISING in Brovkiyn, having a large circula- 
tion among the best people, it is a firet-class FAM- 
ILY Ay The Merchant’s D sapet, the ae ‘s 
€ paper 


e Profe ssion: - 8 paper, 
wving the LATEST NEWS in a condensed style 
The paper for the POLITICIAN. In fact, the 


PAPER FOR EVERYBODY, 
PRICE, TWO CENTS. 








BEATTY 


Another battle on high 
PIANOS prices. War on the monop- RAGING 
olist renewed. J" See Bentty’s latest Newspaper 
tull reply (sent free) before buying PIANO or 
ORGAN. Read my latest circular. Lowest prices 


ve Adc D i 
WAR >. Dentey, Washington. Wd. ORGANS 


PIANO or ORCAN sent FREE 
Any person who will send 
me a list of persons wish- 


ing to buy an instrument, | will try to sell them 
one,and credit you $10 0n Piano and $5 on Organ 
for every one sold. When your hst amounts to 
enough to pay for an instrument L will ship it tree. 
See Beustty’s latest Newspaper. Before buying 
PIANO or ORGAN read my latest 

circular. Lowest prices ever given 


Daniel F. Beatty, Washington,N. a BEATTY 


ACENTS WANTED in every City 
and Town to sell 


L’OTER. 


Takes out a Grease Spot, Paint or Stains from 
your Clothes, Silks, Woolens, Cashmeres, etc., 
instantly, leaving no Stain, Smell, nor 
injuring the most delicate fabric 
that water will not spot. 

Pr soe e 25 « cents. 


Large protits can be made by active men and 
women. Send for Circular and prices. 


Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St, 
Address 
L’OTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Lock Box 3395, 
New, York . City. 











Women’s Hotel, 
Fourth Ave., 32d and 33d Sts. 


MRS. ALEXANDER T. STEWART takes plens- 
ure in announcing that thts Hotel WIL]. BE 
OPEN for the er of Boarders on WEDN Ks- 
DAY, APRIL 

The BUIL DING. cients by Mr. STEWART bas 
been commpleted in accordance with his plans and 
purposes,as a HOME for WOMEN who SUPPORT 

PHEMSELVES by DAILY LABOR. All such, to 
the extent of its capacity, are invited to partici 
pate in its benefits 

ITS REGULATIONS will be such as govern first 
class hotels.except that all applying for Buard 
will be required to present a satisfactory written 
certificate of good character and conduct trom 
their emhosets or other persons known to the 
Hotel Manager 

KIGHT L ARGE RECEPTION ROOMS are pro 
vided for visitors; but the Dining-Rooms, Parlors 
and Library will be exclusively for the use ot 
Boarders. 

THE LIBRARY contains over twenty-five hun- 
dred volumes of selected —— works, to which 
boarders have free access, with the use of writing 
materiais at all times, 

STEAM ELEVATORS convey passengers to 
every floor, and the building being fire-proot 
throughout, each floor is thus made equally de- 
sirable and convenient. 

THE SLEEPING ROOMS, over Five Hundred in 
number, are furnished uniform in qualhty ard 
equally well ventilated and adapted to the comfort 
and convenience of the occupant. They are of 
various sizes, and the prices for each have beea 
graduated accordingly, depending upon their be- 
ing occupied by one or more persons ; but the 

Board and Loduina for Each Person will 
be at the Rate of ollars Per 

That being the lowest sum which it is calculate 2d 
will be the cost of the meals, lodging, attendance 
etc.. of each boarder. 

BATHS are located on every floor, for which a 
nominal charge for attendance, etc., will be made. 

AN EXTENSIVE LAUNDRY is provided on the 
ae where the washing, ironing, etc., for 

soarders will be done at rates intended to cover 
the mere cost of labor and materials used. 

The KITCHEN AND CULINARY DEPART- 
MENT will be yA the personal management ot 
cooks of the first cla 

IMITED. NUMBER OF ROOMS will be set 
apart for the use of ladies visiting the city on busi- 
ness. In such cases the manager must have pre- 
vious notice CA oe oes arrival, and the rooms 
must be engag 

APPLIC MONS OR” BOA RD may be mace by 
letter. addressed to “ THE MANAGER OF THE 
WOMEN'S HOTRL,” and will be notified, and ac 
cepted (when satisfactory) in the order received. 

New YOrk«K, March, 1878. 


* Ably contacted: °°. Newmarket Era 


Canada Presbyterian. 


A LARGE 16pp. “FAMILY JOURNAL, 
Published on Friday at $2 per annum, 


“The PRESBYTERIAN is without doubt the best 
religious publication in the Dominion, and is a 
weicome visitor to thousands of families.”’— Strat - 
ford Beacon. 


The only paper of the kind published between 
Halitax and the Pacific Coast; and having upwards 
of fifty thousand readers, its columns afford 
advertisers an exceilent medium through which 
to reach a solid and intelligent class, at a very 
moderate outlay. None other than first. class ad- 
vertisements taken. For terms and further par- 
ticulars, address 

C. BLACKETT nonsness. 
blisher. 

TORONTO, CANADA. 





Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea water at will, dis- 
solve Pinis salt in ordinary water. This 
heal ving 

qualities and tonic virtues of natural sea- 
water. while it is free from the organic 
impurities ot the —e rug- 


i Reeas. 
B vehaway & arciay St. N.Y. 


gists generally. 
NV AGIC LANTERNS AND STEREOP- 
TICONS. 

K. & H. T. pote & GO., D1 peonéway, Ht 

opposite Metr 

Graphosoopes, Ch and Frames. ‘album, 
Pncouaens of Cok sbrittes. Rig ee 

parencies, Convex Glass, Photograp ria sis. 

Awarded first prouitum © at Vieuna & Phil elphia 
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Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 

that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 








BUY 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


8UCH AS 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, 


Curls, Wigs, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, &c. 
FROM 


H. JULIAN, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 
301 CANAL STREET, 

Two doors from Broadway, NEW YORK. 


The Cheapest and Most Reliable House, 
Established 15 Years. 


Circular and Price-List Free. SEND FOR IT. 
Stating where you saw this advertisement. Govas 
torwarded free of charge when paid foripn advance, 
orsent v.0O.D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 








‘Uncle Sam” Press 
An Outfit, #10. Self-Inker and outtit, 
$.5. No.2“ Uncle Sam” Inside Chase, 
5x8 in. $10. No. 2° Uncle Sam” Self- 
Inker, 5x8 in, #20. Evans’ Rotary, _ 5 
Stamp for Catalogue, W. - EVANS 
5 N. Ninth St., Phila., Pa 


t= HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can nou be restored to perfect 
health and bodil 


the use of medicine of any kind. 














y energy, at home, without 


PULVERMACTHIIER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 

For self-application to any part of the body, | 
meet every requ rement. 

The most learned piysicians and scientific 

men of Europe and this country indorse them. 

These noted Curative appliances have now 

stood the test for upward of thirty you, and 


are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal pe: gr the world, They. were 


decreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World’s Exhibitions 

Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere—and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient Known treatment for | 


the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree of 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 


in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your | 


diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a linge ring, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spellsof faint- 
ing, fullness of blood in the head, feel listless 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, and | 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your kid- 


neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- | 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, | 


neuralgia or aches and pains? Are you timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- | 
ually dwe ling on the — et? Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 
pursuits? Are you subject to any of the fol- 
owing symptoms: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, 
and other despondent symptoms? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, | 


from neglect or the want of knowledge 


of the proper means of cure, often prolong | 


theirsufferings. Why, then, further neglect a 
subject so productive of health and happiness 
when there is at hand a means of restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS: 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. | 


Send now for DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, @ large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS —_ 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway, New York. | 


Ne 


gag Avoid bogus appliances claiming elec- 
trie qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 


ROOF NT, ROOFING, ST 
ing, Fire, Acid and 


READY FOR USE. 


Buck & Co., 8t. Louis: C. A. 


Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of 


EH. W. JOHNS’ 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, ‘NEW YORK. 


he most extensive manufacturers in the world of HOUSE PAINTS, FIR 

PAI EAM PIPE and BOILER COV RINGS, Steam Pack- 
Water-proof Coatings, Cements, Sheathings, Wy 
EASILY APPLIED BY ANY ONE. 

These articles are superior in quality and durability to any others for similar purposes, and are in 
use by thousands of the most prominent Merchants, Manufacturers, Builders, and 
panies in this country. Liberal inducements to General Merchants, Dealers, and Large Consumers. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, &c. 
Also for sale by PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 406 Arch 8t.; DOWNIE, TRAINER & Co., Boston; M. M 
PARKER & Co.. New Orleans; THOMPSON & UPSON, San Francisco. 


ROOF PAINTS, 


il Road Com- 
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| Note.—Those subscribing early will receive, free, a copy of the Washington’s Birthday number of 
| The Sunday-Schoo! Times, which has been so widely noticed oy the press of the country, It contains 


| communications from President Hayes,and from each of t 


e Governors of the original thirteen 


states; poems by William Cullen Bryant and Pau! H. Hayne; articles by Joseph Cook, President 
G. W. C. Lee, Charles Dudiey Warner, Edward Eggleston, the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton, the Rev. Dr. 


S. Piumer, Dr, Benson J. Lossing, and others. 
subscribers who state that they wish ut. 


This number of the paper wil! be sent only to new 





Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


| 


'No. 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr.. D.D. 


No. 2. HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 


the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 


No, 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 

with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. Beecher). 
In which he has given sketches of the peopie 
and places on his route. 


No. 4. THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (with 
| a Map embracing the Seat of War and the sur- 

rounding country). Comprising in seven arti- 
| cles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 


No. 5. THE STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS: 

| Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 


No. 6. THE BACKGROUND OF MYSTERY. 


A verbatim report of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Sermon on the question of Kternal Punish- 


ment. 

No. 7. A LAYMAN’S THOUGHTS ON 
PREACHING, A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, pot how to preach, 
but what area layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 

2 Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any 
two numbers for 25 cents. No. 6 for 10 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION is a comprehen- 
sive Fantily Religious Newspaper. Terms, $3.00 
| per year, postage prepaid. To Clergymen, $2.50. 

For four months on trial, $1.00. Send three cent 
stamp for Sample Copy. 
| THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


SCARLET. range ei, 
|BROWN. Leamon’s Dyes anicie “ot 
BLACK. k, wool, 


eotton, feathers, etc. ee 
CREEN. best and cheapest Dyes for all 
amily and a dyeing. Almost 
/BLUE.oy article of clothing after having 
| been used until faded or dingy can be 
| RED. made _as good as new by being colored 
with Leamon’s Dyes. The expense is 
trifling. We especially recommend the Black as 
much better than jogwood. Sold by druggists, or 
apy color sent by Mail for 25 cts. Five tor $1. Send 
for Beok and beautiful Samples, Free. WELLS 
RICHARDSON & Co., Proprietors, Burlington, Va. 





SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES 


WE will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 





should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us 


Club oy 

Price 
MOUONTHLIES Postage Postage 
Prepaid. Prepaid. 








per’s Mouthbly.... 8.50 








Har, $4.00 
The Galaxy........ mI) 4.00 
Seribner’ 1 3 pope 3. 4.00 
St. Nicholas.......... 2.65 3.00 
Tippinoott’ . Maguzine. 3.30 4.00 
The Atlant Magazine.. 2.25 2.75 
The (iene : Monthbly.. - 3.50 4.00 
Pie MP eGG es. 2.00000000000- -- i 5.00 
ined eiraiecead -. 130 1.60 
Arthur's Magazine....... - 2.20 2.50 
po os Journal o. 2.50 3.00 
re ae ooo BaD 1.60 
National §. 8. S. Teacher........ 1.20 1.50 
WEEKLIES 
om ed estty senweeesesenoeses 3.50 4.00 
ittell rs. ving 2 ee bd J 

The N. Y. Tribune...... . 1.70 2.00 
Scientific | American 2.95 3.28 

with supplement, - 95 8.20 
Youth's Comoamien iaennpbaniels d 1.75 
BIE. oan ccccctosencvesessscanes 10 2.00 





* With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant 
#4 50; retail price, $5.00. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.00, which is $2.50 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $20. for a club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free for one year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others 
who act as agents, 








25 Elegant Cards, no two alike, with mame 

Oc. post paid, J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N, 

40 Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts. ‘Agents’ 
outfit, 10c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





50 Elegant Mixed Cards, with name, 13 cts. 
) VF Agent’s ¢ 8 outfit, We. _ Seavy Bros., Northford, ct 





. Sth) Extra Mixed Cards, name in crimson, gold & 
IU jet, on all, 10c. Clints Bros., +» Clintonville, Ct. 








25 New Year Cards, with name, 2c. 25 Ex- 
e) tra Mixed 10c. Geo. I. Reed & C 10. .Nassau.NY 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 





ESTABLISHED 1839. 
8. B. STEWART. L. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 





AX™MINSTERS, $1 -75 to 83.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.50. 
WILTONS, $2.00 to $3.25. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.25 to $2.00. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 90c. to 1.20. 
Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, &c. 


a Curtains, Lambrequins, 


ORNICES Ais MATTRESSES. 
WINDOW SHADES Nhite, Colored and Gilt, 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKL YN. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
4th Concert, Saturday, March 30, at 8S. 


12th Rehearsal, with entire programme, 
Friday, March 29, at 3. 


MISS ANNIE LOUISE CARY, C /ntraito. 
MASTER LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, Violinist 
THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 





Tickets to Concert, $1.50; Reserved Seats, Se. 


1878 SPRING MODES. 1878 


MME. A. BENTLEY, 428 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, having received her Spring Importation 
ot BONNETS AND HATS, especially adapted in 
Shapes, Novelty ot Designs and Elegant Materials 
for fine City trade. is now prepared to exhibit the 
same, with a Choice Selection o owers, 
Feathers, French Chips & English Straws 
to the Ladies of Brooklyn. 


Cc. s. WEST. 
OPENINC 
FRENCH BONNETS, 
And Fine Millinery Goods, 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, March 27 & 28, 
304 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas< Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St.,Brooklyn, N.Y, 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near Concord, Brookly 
A full assortment of 


Gent’s Furnishing Goods. 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


Shirts re-bosomed, &c. Collars — Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new 

















To Whom it May Concern. 


W 





Insists 1 Porchesing her furniture of the 
BR¢ OKI N JRNITURE COMPANY, 559, 561 
and 43 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. She says that 
they have the largest assortment. and sel! N cheaper 
than any other house in the United States, and 
also vuarantee all goods they sell, and refund 
monev if not satisfactory. Send fora Price I 


and compare with other houses 
willnece ive The Young 


ks World, one 
Pee RIO an 8 page, 32 column 
monthly for young and old, and 50 fine mixed 


visiting cards in a nice card case. No amateur 
paper ; established 3 years. P.O. stamps taken. 
Sample copy. 3c. Young Folks’ World, 2 
Lincoln street, Boston, Mass. 


st. 








oe will cut this out and 
d to us with 50 cts., 


EYE SURGERY, 


Au Forms of ‘bide Treated 


AT THE 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
Elmira Surgical Institute. 
Write and state your case to Dr. UP DE GRAFF. 
o._. 5 
Boo KS. New Catalogues free 
by ze on application. 
PRICES REDUCED. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN 
506 Broadway. New York 
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UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 


ROGERS, PEET, & COS 
NEW SPRING STYLES. 


The Press and Public agree in pronouncing ROGERS, PEET, 
& CO’S Opening Display of SPRING’ SUITS, OV ERCOATS and 
PANTALOONS, for Men, Boys, and Children, the Largest, Finest, 
and Most Complete in New York. 

Out-of-town residents furnished with Samples, Fashien Plate, 
and Self-Measurement Directions, to order from. 





WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Chocolate and Cocoa. 


These Preparations 
have been the standard 
of purity and excellence 





for nearly one hundred 





years, and have gained 
a world-wide reputation. 
They are pure, nutritious 
and healthy. Cocoa 


contains as much flesh- 
forming matter as beef. 





Broma, an excellent 
food for Invalids, and 
unrivaled in delicacy and 


aroma. Breakfast Cocoa, 


—a general favorite. 
Baker’s No. 1 Chocolate, 
the very best prepara- 
tion of plain Chocolate 
in the market. Vanilla 
Chocolate, unsurpassed 
in flavor and quality. 





Awarded the highest premium at the Paris, Vienna and Philadelphia Expositions. 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE. Do You 


PERFECT FIT CUARANTEED. 


Goods shipped C. O. D., with privilege to return at our expense, 
if not satisfactory. 


PRICES, AS USUAL, THE LOWEST. 


ROGERS, PEET, & CO., 
The Leading Clothiers, 


487 BROADWAY, cor. BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 
404 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 





AT POPULAR PRICES. iH 
White Eng. Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces .$16 50 | 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets,complete... 30 U0 | 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7 50 | 
Fine Gold-Band Fr. China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 85) | . as eee 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers. doz.#2| ON THE HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE 
Chamber Sets. il pieces, decorated, $5; White. 500 | MATTRESS? This most usefui and luxurious 
ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODs. | bed 7} ra very eyo com. ° bedding is fe, 
Goods from weekly trade sales a specialty. L- | @uired fur sottness; though in the cvol seasons, o 
luctrated ¢ ‘atalogue and Price-lsts matied free on | course, enoagh ts required for warmth. For hot 
application weather it is unequalled—cool, comfortable, 
- healthy. In ons weemver a@ light Bet manerens 
y ) . rw ae |} upon WOVEN IRE isthe extreme of luxury. It 
C.L. Hadley,( ooper Institute, N.Y.¢ ity. | is the best Mattressin use. Investigate its merits. 
Goods carefully selected and packed for trans- | Circulars FREE to any address. Write 
portation free of charge. Sent C. 0. D. or P.O. THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CuU., 
money order. | 


Hartford, Conn., U. 8. A. 


SMITHOGRAPHY. 


One of the most simple, most novel, and interesting little inventions exhibited during the Centennial was the Smithograph for copying *hotographs, ete.—New York Graphic. 
Probably no other invention has created such a sensation, or met with the approval of the Press and Public so much.—S?f. Louis Commercial Advocate. 


PORTRAITS, &c., DRAWN BY MACHINERY, WITH PEN, PENCIL OR CRAYON. NO OTHER THAN PRINTED INSTRUCTIONS NEEDED. 











(«Seeing the universal success of the Smithograph, many \ % 
~ 
ormmgpoe ¢ 
‘JUMPERS UP BEHIND “ 

have boldly euempted to take advantage of our extensive 

28 persisient advertising Their rough, imperfect and 
worthless imitations edd only tothe intrinsic value of the 
Smithegreph, which is now so weil recognized asthe only 
abaoluiely perfect machine that cereful purchasers.wii! 
heave no other 


LNC PlOS OOOSOOT AQ 


We gusrentes every insirument stamped as below, 
Smithogreph Mig Co, to be perfect. Buy no other 
Any infringement on our rights wii! be vigorously 
Prosecuied 


Emnered secorting ts Act of Comamrees, tn the pane MTT, by (. (ow Serre, be tine 
ww of the Librarian of Congreme, at Washinguos 0 





Ve present a few of 


mumerous uses to which 
J got 


the instrument can be made plage 
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to apply, showing its ines- 
timable vaiue in every 
branch of Industry and 


Fine Arts. <> 


little inventions exhibited 


queg ey} Su 


= during the Centennial was 


the Smithograph for ¥ 


eBIuUue 


copying Photographs, &e 


N.Y. Daily Graphic 


"'’ 








AGENTS WANTED 








Ladies will find it very useful for tracing on Cloth, Embroidery, Braiding. or Fancy Patterns. Brackets and Designs of every Description of Scroll Sawing may be onahet “ ale - i 
to any size. It is invaluable to Sunday-school Superintendents and Teachers for Blackboard illustrations. Artists, Teachers, Stone Cutters, Ornamental ana Sign ohh oon 
Workers, Milliners, Map Drawers, Photographers, &c., have pronounced it invaluable anda Great Labor-Saver. It is the best Drawing Teacher known. Its use trains the eye wonderfully : 
the best preparation for off-hand Drawing and Sketching from Nature. Highly recommended by Teachers as an excellent means of familiarizing Children with form and proportion, at 
the same time encouraging them to further efforts by the successes achieved. A T L WILL CONVINCE ALL. ‘ 
The complete outfit comprises the Smithograph, Paints, Various Crayons, Holder, Blender, Pencils, Drawing Paper, Easy Copies and Instructions. Reduced Price by mail, 


charges prepaid, $1.25. ’ YT 
THE SMITHOGRAPH and Illustrated Instructions will be sent, Prepa N y 
TAR - WAR lg WAR ! ! ! 25 CENTS, Instead of 50 Cents as heretofore. paid, by Mail, tor only 
: Seeing the immense success f the Smithograph, many Surreptitious Sas “Behind have boldly attempted to take advantage of our extensive and persistent advertis- 
ing. Their rough, imperfect and worthless imitations add only to the intrinsic value of the Smithograph, which is now so well recognized as the only absolutely perfect machine that 
careful purchasers wil have no others. We guarantee every instrument stamped Smithography Manufacturing Company, to be perfect. ‘ 
“Tam infatuated with the business; the results are far ahead of my most sanguine expectations. 
me immediately 600 more complete outfits and 1,325 extra Smithographs. 
truly, H. B. CALHOUN, Louisville, Ky.”’ 
‘*] received, and am delighted with my outfit; 
Huntsville, Mo.” 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. Send stamp for Wholesale Terms and secure sample copy of the immensely popular AGENTS’ HERALD, and ful! particulars of the Agents’ Directory. 
i ita » = - . . 
Address L. LUM SMITH, Manager Smithograph Manut’g Co., 
717 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


Z Buy no other. 
Enclosed please find check on Union Savings Association for $576.50, for which send 
Next week I will start Sub-Agents, who will visit every Residence, Store and Office in this City. Yours 


it is wonderful; have already drawn sample portraits of some of the most prominent citizens of the place. N. A. ROBERTSON, 


Answer this Advertisement now, as it may not appear again. 





